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harmony with that of Christ. 
__ Dr. Jordan believes that a revival is emerging 


—not in the older, frenzied sense of the word, 
but in a deep awakening of religious feeling; not 
a revival to be shouted from the housetops but 
one that is quietly and effectively reaching far 
into the life of America. And this emergence 
must be given direction, it must be “a revival of 
genuine Christianity, taught, preached, and ex- 
perienced . . . must be in harmony with the 
plans, program, and spirit of Christ.” 

In this guide to higher Christian living Dr. 
Jordan writes to help bring this emergence into 
the clear more quickly, to aid people in making 
it of permanent value in their lives. He indicates 
many of the practical ways in which it will be 
manifested and emphasizes the fact that “ap- 
plied Christianity is the only kind that counts.” 
He urges Christians to remember that religion 
touches at all points of their lives, that no phase 
| is foreign to it. 
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PREFACE 
Ske 


ie is an emerging revival. Thousands of people declare 
they are aware of it. There must be a revival of genuine 
Christianity. If there is not, the world goes to pieces—society 
succumbs to sin, civilization collapses, man is done for, and 
. pitiless doom awaits us. 

We must have a revival. It is our one hope. But it must be 
a true revival, one that really regenerates. God alone has the 
power and the life we must have. Our hope is in God, not in 
man, or in humanism of any kind. We wait for God to reclaim 
us. But we dare not just wait. We must offer ourselves un- 
reservedly to him who even now seeks to save us. 

An English writer tells of a woman who quit going to 
church, after those intermittent visits which she probably mis- 
takenly called worship. When a friend asked why, she replied, 
“Tt was God, God, God, all the time. All I ever heard was God, 
~God, God.” Well, we had better thank God there is a God! 
Indeed, the only preaching that will do us any good is the 
kind that proclaims the saving grace of a Christlike Deity. We 
must have a revival of that kind of worship—a revival of 
genuine Christianity taught, preached, and experienced. 

That means it must be in harmony with the plans, program, 
and spirit of Christ. The purpose of this book is to indicate 
some of the practical ways in which these will be manifested. 
After all, applied Christianity is the only kind that counts. If, 
among those who read these pages, there are some who will 
have renewed—or created for the first time—a really deep 
desire to have a part in this emerging revival of Christianity, 


I shall be exceedingly happy. 
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efficiency, I doubt that this volume would have reached the 
publishers at the required time. 
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The Emerging Revival 


Except ye repent, ye shall all . . . perish—Luke 13:5 
Wilt thou not revive us again?—Ps. 85:6 


fe the first time in the history of mankind religious leaders, 
scientists, and militarists are all agreed that civilization is 
in danger of collapse. Unless we discover some spiritual re- 
source, some means of character control, we are doomed. 
Einstein, to be sure, says that only two thirds of modern 
civilization may be wiped out. But that is quite enough to get 
most of us! Certainly our world faces a most serious crisis. All 
of us do. Our hope is in a revival of moral and ethical religion 
—a baptism of Christian grace. 


I 


Where we place the blame for the present chaos and near 
collapse of civilization is not the primary matter. Just who is 
responsible for the disintegration is, at the moment, of second- 
ary importance. The disturbing fact is that we have failed to 
hold society together. We have destroyed much of our finest 
art, blitzed thousands of our most beautiful buildings, and 
killed millions of our human brothers. 

That would be bad enough, but it is not all. In the midst of 
this insane rampage we have witnessed a terrible collapse of 
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morals. No matter how liberal our thinking concerning social 
problems may be, or how sophisticated we may think we are, 
most of us are aware of a moral laxness which is frightening. 

There are those who have even insisted that morale is more 
important than morals. They have said the serviceman should 
have his women and his liquor. He needed them for his 
morale. Thus did they try to separate two virtues which al- 
ways go together. Unfortunately this attitude expresses the 
thoughts of far more than one small group. Rather cryptically 
it suggests the low degree to which our morals have fallen in 
many areas. No morale, however, is dependable or permanent 
unless it has the fiber of Christian morality. 

But there is much more than low personal standards which 
disturb Christians. There is widespread spiritual anemia. ‘The 
body of the Church is without sufficient strength. ‘This weak- 
ness is obvious to anyone who faces contemporary facts. The 
Church has too long centered its attention upon secondary 
issues. It is needlessly divided into sectarian groups. It is with- 
out the mighty drive and sweeping force that gives meaning 
to the Christian evangel. It now requires approximately fifty- 
two people to win one person to the Church within a year. 

All true Christians are pained by the crumbling of home 
life, the neglect of worship, the abandonment of belief in 
prayer, the disdain of, and indifference to, things spiritual. In 
a sickening way all these depict our desperate need. ‘The words 
of Jesus are as applicable to us as they were to the people in 
ancient Palestine: “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” (Luke 13:3.) Some of us are compelled to pray: “Wilt 
thou not revive us again: that thy people may rejoice in thee?” 


(Ps. 85:6.) 
II 


If, however, a revival is a possibility, for what kind should 
we pray? The character of this coming event is as vital as the 
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gift of new life itself. Nothing artificial will help us. We can- 


not be too careful to pour all possible Christian content of 
ethics and of morals into this familiar prayer of the psalmist. 
Our complete spiritual redemption is indispensably necessary. 

There was a day in the eighteenth century when superficial 
brilliance was almost universally honored in England. At the 
same time, social standards had fallen to such a level that 
people either laughed at the lack of morals or made no attempt 
to change regrettable conditions. There were many men like 
Bolingbroke who recognized the value of “decorum and re- 
spectability,” but who saw no deeper into the worth of re- 
ligion. Organized Christianity was considered a necessary 
“varnish.” Like many in our day, the privileged groups of 
early eighteenth-century England simply could not see that 
morals had much to do with religion. They did not want to 
dispense with the Church. Beautiful buildings, lovely rituals, 
and stately music, they felt, were all worth preserving. Now, 
as then, however, these have no power to usher in a revival 
of genuine Christianity. 

There are others who think a general spirit of good will is 
needed. They believe people should feel friendly toward each 
other. This attitude is certainly worth cultivating, but it does 
not go deeply enough. Good feeling may be only the result of 
a healthy physical state. ‘Too many people get the state of their 
consciences mixed up with the condition of their livers! 

The human body is rather quickly satisfied when there is 
sufficient food and rest. “It is a remarkable fact,” noted Fridtjof 
Nansen, the explorer, during his terrific struggle with starva- 
tion in the arctic, “that, let things be as bad as they may, once 
in the [sleeping] bag, and with food in prospect, all one’s 
troubles sink into oblivion. The human being becomes a 
happy animal, which eats as long as it can keep its eyes open, 
and goes to sleep with the food in its mouth. Oh, blissful state 
of heedlessness.” 
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There is a parallel experience of superficiality in the state 
of mind and heart to which many refer when they say we 
must be “brotherly.” A vague feeling of uncritical friendliness 
toward mankind, however, is a long sea mile from the kind of 
religion that makes us sincerely and intelligently “love every- 
body,” so that we treat them with the gracious understanding 
of Jesus. 

It is not difficult to be benevolent if nothing particularly 
annoys us. As C. S. Lewis points out, an individual can easily 
console himself, and even overlook certain vices, by saying 
that “his heart’s in the right place,” and “he wouldn’t hurt a 
fly.” Usually such a person has not made even the slightest 
sacrifice for another person. 

Again, a revival which would momentarily excite us would 
be of little if any value. ‘There is actual danger that a later 
reaction would overbalance the initial good. If we are going 
to have a rebirth of religious power, it must spring from some- 
thing much deeper than individualism, emotionalism, or the 
varnish of vain thinking about how kindhearted we are. 


Ill 


There are certain positive values with which we cannot 
possibly dispense if we would rebuild our crumbling, chaotic 
world. Any genuine experience of religion must go down to 
the roots of life, both to discover and to create them. It must 
reach to the very depths of personal experience. It must take 
in its sweep the complete welfare of humanity, specifically 
cultivating those characteristics that are of abiding worth in 
the sight of God. 

Certainly mental integrity is one of these. There is no sub- 
stitute for this sine qua non of Christianity. Nothing perma- 
nent is possible when people are not willing, with perfect 
candor and unswerving loyalty, to think through to honest 
conclusions the problems which concern them. There is an 
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intolerance at the center of Christian tolerance. The devotees 
of Christ follow truth and love with unswerving devotion. 

Those who help usher in the coming revival must have 
moral discrimination. Man will be considered more important 
than things, no matter what or where they are, or how beauti- 
ful and “inspiring.” The welfare of man must rate above all 
sorts of pleasure-producing experiences. When Boston’s Co- 
coanut Grove night club went up in flames, 492 lives were 
lost. The irony of this tragedy was that the liquor vaults were 
fireproof. “Two days after the fire, two huge van-loads of 
liquor were taken from the charred and blackened night club 
by the Salvage Bureau of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Case after case of the finest wines and champagnes 
were carried to waiting trucks and, so far as could be observed, 
not a case was fire scorched or water marked. ‘The liquor was 
safe—but 492 people, not so fortunate, died that night.” So 
reported a “secular” periodical. ‘The item was more powerful 
than many “religious” messages in denominational journals. 

A revival that merely touches the good feelings of people 
and does not change our moral standards will be of little use. 
We need not bother with it. It is not worth our attention. It 
has no power. 

Certainly any revival that has abiding quality must be 
ethical in the full Christian meaning. If it does not affect the 
character of all our human relationships, it will have no real 
significance. Mere brilliance, or mere social prestige, or mere 
political power which are touched only by surface emotional- 
ism will be of little help. There must be something so radical 
that it will impart the desire and the power to adjust ourselves 
to all our fellow men in the spirit of Christ. 

It is generally agreed that Aaron Burr was one of the most 
brilliant men America has ever produced. His grandfather 
was Jonathan Edwards, considered by some to have had the 
keenest mind Yale has ever claimed. His father was the presi- 
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dent of Princeton. Aaron Burr himself graduated from Prince- 
ton with the highest marks any student in that college had 
received up to that time. He was talented and personally at- 
tractive. He might, indeed, have held a place in history com- 
parable to that of Washington or Jefferson or John Quincy 
Adams. But he proved disloyal to his friend Washington. He 
quarreled with Alexander Hamilton and killed him in a duel. 
He is generally believed—though acquitted in court—to have 
plotted against his country. He died as a lonely man and was 
actually despised by most of his fellow Americans. 

Aaron Burr is considered the supreme example of a traitor 
—a man lacking in loyalty. In his heart there was no devotion 
to the highest and holiest. The only power that could have 
saved Aaron Burr would have been a radical experience of 
religion that would have literally transformed all his social 
and ethical relationships. 

What was true of him, is just as true of America—and of all 
other nations. We must Christianize culture and spiritualize 
statesmanship. 

Any religious emphasis worth considering will help us to 
recover the faith of Christ. As Dr. F. R. Barry says, “To a 
world which merely wants to be saved from the consequences 
of its own sin and folly,” Christianity can have only one thing 
to say: “Repent!” ‘Too many people today want a brotherly 
world in which they can remain unbrotherly, a decent world 
in which they can live indecently. Too many individuals want 
economic security without spiritual security. 

Certainly the coming revival must be biblical. If it is Chris- 
tian, it will be Bible-centered. The Bible truth must also be 
centered in us! Only as our revival message is permeated with 
the proclamations of the prophets and the teachings of Jesus 
can it be both constructively practical and redemptively Chris- 
tian. It will echo the shout of Micah: “He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
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but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Mic. 6:8.) Its leaders must have the courage of 
Amos to condemn those who “buy the poor for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes.” (Amos 8:6.) All who have a part in 
it must lift high the teachings of Jesus, happily agreeing that 
he offers the only standard for personal and national character. 
The Sermon on the Mount is for today—and every day. A 
revival that has power to build a new world will teach us to 
pray, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” “I say not unto thee,” declared Jesus, forgive 
“until seven times: but, until seventy times seven.” (Matt. 
18:22.) Repentance and forgiveness are requisites for any 
Christian renewal of life. We cannot build a new civilization 
on the chaotic foundation of hatred, antipathy, and bitterness. 

Unfortunately, there are still many people who want to 
_ study the Bible sentimentally, objectively, or professionally, 
without any intention of definitely applying biblical teachings 
to themselves. 

Our moral and spiritual experiences will have abiding sig- 
nificance only when they are vitally related to the Christlike 
God. When we forsake the Deity of the New Testament, we 
lose strength for life. We may go along for a while under the 
impetus of the power generated from some former belief. 
Even an automobile will run awhile after we cut off the motor. 
But when it loses its power, it is certain to stop eventually. 

The coming revival must be based on reality. That means 
it will spring from loyalty and love which are fed by a spirit 
of genuine regard for humanity. It will not primarily concern 
the forms of ecclesiasticism. It will rather have to do with the 
inward simplicity and reality of Christianity. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell tells of an incident following the death 
of one of the boys at his father’s school which forcefully sug- 
gests the imperative need for ringing reality in religion. The 
boy’s father was not a member of the Church of England. 
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Because he was a Dissenter, the vicar refused to open the gates 
of the parish churchyard so that the funeral cortege could 
enter. It was necessary to lift the coffin over the wall. Since 
the church was also locked, Sir Wilfred’s father conducted 
the service in the open. Sir Wilfred says that years later he 
could remember the feeling which came to him as he listened 
to his father’s words spoken at the graveside. He was also pro- 
foundly impressed as he watched his father walk down the 
aisle of the church the following Sunday when the vicar re- 
ferred to the destructive influence of anything that fostered 
dissent. Still later, Mr. Grenfell resigned his place at the 
school for a more difficult position as chaplain at the London 
Hospital. ‘That made young Wilfred feel the mighty impact 
of the reality of religion. How, indeed, could he miss it? Here 
was integrity willing to pay for love of truth and devotion to 
humanity. 

Nothing can take the place of thoroughgoing genuineness 
and plain sincerity. ‘These give meaning to religion. A revival 
that does not make us aware of our deepest need, that fails 
to bring a fresh sense of realism, will be worthless. 

George Buttrick tells a story concerning a bishop who re- 
solved to act as, in his sermons, he had so often urged his 
hearers to do. He determined that he would speak to God 
with straightforward earnestness and simplicity. When he did 
so, a gentle but holy voice answered: “Yes, what is it?” It is 
said that the bishop fell dead on the steps of the church! Many 
of us would be as startled as the bishop if we were to worship 
with the same simple genuineness of attitude. 

Over against the rich young ruler who one day approached 
Jesus stood a group of intimate friends of the Master. They 
had little money. That wealthy youth had more than he 
needed. ‘They had practically none of the goods of life. He 
had far more than he would ever be able to use. We are fairly 
sure they had no coats except those which were upon their 
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backs. This rich youth could have outfitted the whole group 
with a complete wardrobe for each disciple. They had no pro- 
tection for their feet save the sandals they wore. This young 
man could have given each of them several pairs of the finest 
sandals on the Jerusalem market. But while he had never 
found reality, they possessed it! 

Interestingly enough, however, he was aware that he had 
missed the best that life could give. “What lack I yet?” was the 
pathetic interrogation that fell from his lips. He must have 
asked the question with a catch in his voice. His lips were 
doubtless dry. His tongue probably felt a little swollen as he 
found it difficult to make the confession. Nevertheless, he 
knew that he lacked the one great reality, and he had come 
to the one who alone could give it. 

Obviously a revival so radical and sweeping as is suggested 
by the characteristics indicated would also deeply affect our 
emotions. Those moderns who seem to be ashamed of any 
feeling in their religion are acting most foolishly. Because of 
the spiritual coldness and literal dullness of the average 
church, many people are so emotionally starved that they turn 
in every imaginable direction to satisfy their hunger. Some go 
to the movies—and are not disappointed! Others attend ath- 
letic events. There they give vent to pent-up feelings with all 
the vehemence of unrestrained participation. Quite a number 
seek some extreme and peculiarly warped type of sectarianism. 
The Church which is so “dignified” that it has abandoned all 
expressions of devotion has simply lost its soul. 

We shall hardly win the sacrificial service of our fellow 
men unless we appeal to their finest emotions. Hosts of church 
people—and preachers—are too pompous really to love, and 
therefore too proud to get down into the mud and scum of 
things, where we must wrestle for the souls of men if we are 
ever to win them. Christ was not too dignified, however, to 
hang on Golgotha’s hill, nearly naked, while blood oozed from 
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his head, ran down his hands, and flowed from his side. We 


may be quite poised as we sing, 


See, from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down: 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


But these are not mere poetic lines to be sung in a lovely 
cathedral. They describe something that actually happened. 
It was not stage acting for Jesus. He was demonstrating the 
divinity of redeeming grace—God’s grace and power to save. 

We may be well groomed as we stand with phlegmatic 
indifference, a lovely gold cross dangling from our watch 
chain. But Jesus wore only a loin cloth as he hung from a 
crude wooden cross, where he was literally nailed to the pieces 
of wood, and where he slowly and painfully died for our re- 
demption. He was not thinking of social proprieties as his life 
ebbed away—in order that we might have eternal life. 

Certainly we need culture and scholarship, but scholarship 
is worthless unless it is part of a genuine spiritual experience, 
and culture is valuable only to the degree that it is Christlike. 

Until we are willing, yes, eager, to pay the price of heaven’s 
persuasive and pulsating power, we may scintillate intellec- 
tually and even boastfully refer to our high culture, but we 
will have no part in the salvation of God’s unredeemed chil- 
dren over whom he weeps again today. Indeed, we ourselves 
are among the same group for whom he prays, though we are 
obviously not aware of it. 

Only when we are deeply moved will we offer ourselves 
wholeheartedly for the immediate and most obvious needs of 
the Church and the Kingdom. There are people, as Bishop 
E. S. Woods says, “who will cheerfully die for a cause, but if 


you ask them to teach a Sunday-school class will go away in 
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a rage.” If someone thinks that is too strong a statement, let 
him ponder contemporary facts. Millions have recently died 
for some cause. Yet for ten years the church schools of Prot: 
estantism have been declining. We need people who will do 
small things, and dull things, but “with a large heart and for 
a great purpose.” 

On an old Roman coin, found some years ago, there was 
the figure of an ox standing halfway between an altar and a 
plow. Underneath the ox were these words: “Ready for 
either.” People with this spirit count in the Kingdom of God! 

If this coming revival is Christian, it will demonstrate the 
reality of Christ, both within and without the Church. 

A number of years ago the historic People’s Church in 
downtown St. Paul caught fire. The firemen fought furiously 
in sub-zero weather at two o'clock on a Good Friday morning, 
but their efforts were practically futile. Among the church’s 
art treasures was an exact copy of Thorvaldsen’s “The Ap- 
pealing Christ.” Almost miraculously, this lovely Italian mar- 
ble statue was unharmed. It was taken out in front of the 
building, and for a while it stood in the street against a back- 
ground of destruction. Flares were put around it to warn mo- 
torists. Hundreds of people who had not known it was in the 
church saw the statue for the first time. Many of them had 
not even heard of it. The crowd which passed the church did 
not know Christ was there! The coming revival will keep 
Christ in the Church, but it will also take him out where the 
masses are, and then bring them to the Church and to him. 

If it has permanency, this renewal of grace will become an 
integral part of the Church Universal. It will not be just a 
tent affair. If there are tents where it can gain force, let us 
be thankful for them. If there are public halls where the mes- 
sage can be sounded, let us use them. If there are tabernacles 
where preachers can effectively proclaim the eternal truth, let 
us fill them. But this revival must be more than a tent meet- 
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ing or a tabernacle crowded with hearers. It must be of the 
Church and by the Church, under the grace of God! It must 
be for the Kingdom of Heaven. 


IV 


Any great revival will reach to the deepest recesses of the 
human heart and the farthest places of the world. It will 
find us where we are and lift us where we belong. Only so 
can it affect our total life. Any experience less sweeping will 
fail. 

The whole life of man must come under the influence of 
this great movement. The Holy Spirit will radically affect 
racial, economic, and industrial relationships. It will teach us 
to socialize the parental instinct and consider all children as 
ours because they belong to God. When we pray, “Our 
Father,” the prayer must have meaning and not mere senti- 
ment. 

Aware of the failures of the old evangelism, Walter Rau- 
schenbusch declared that its powerlessness “lies in the fact 
that modern life has gone through immense changes and the 
Church has not kept pace with it.” ‘The Church lacks the 
ethical imperative which can induce true repentance. “In 
private life its standard differs little from respectability. . . . 
In the State churches the State has dominated; in the free 
churches the capitalist class dominates; . .. the Church 
suffers under the general resentment against the class with 
which it is largely identified.” The Church will therefore 
have to repent, forgive, and be revived! 

There must be enough of the love of God in our hearts to 
reach out and reclaim, one by one, those for whom Jesus was 
willing to die. 

Bishop Edgar Blake used to tell a story of a trip he once 
made to New Hampshire. As the train stopped at a small 
station in the central part of the state, he noted an elderly 
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man with a bent form and a faraway look in his eyes. The 
man was carefully scanning the faces of the passengers as 
they alighted from the train. A friend seated beside the bishop 
called attention to this individual. The man, he said, had a 
son who left home and did not write for fifteen years. Then 
one day came a letter: “Dear Father: I am coming home. I 
shall arrive on the seven o'clock train Wednesday morning. 
Lovingly, Tom.” The old man’s heart leaped with youthful 
gladness. He was overjoyed at the thought of seeing his boy 
again. With unrestrained happiness he showed the letter to 
his friends. Wednesday morning he was up bright and early. 
He finished all the chores about the house, and started for the 
station. With a shining face he told friends that Tom was 
coming. Seven o'clock came, but the train was late. Eight 
o'clock, and the train was still late. At nine there was a tele- 
gram—No. 42 had gone into the ditch. ‘Three passengers had 
been killed. One of these was the old man’s son. 

Friends broke the news to the father as gently and kindly 
as they could. There had been an accident, they said, and 
Tom would not arrive. The shock was too much for the old 
man. He was so dazed he could not grasp the news. Slowly 
he made his way home alone. Still looking for his son, he 
came back to the station Thursday morning to meet the’seven 
o'clock train. Friday morning he also returned. Saturday he 
was back again. For fifteen years the old man had come each 
morning. 

Well, we must learn how to tell people that God loves us 
that much—and more. He is still waiting for most of us to 


- come home. There will be no gladness of heart, no joy of 


fellowship, no gift of eternal life until we turn toward God 
and home! 


43 
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It Will Increase the Power 


of Our Imagination 


Blessed are your eyes, for they see—Matt. 13:16 


\X hen the term “imagination” is used, many people think. 

of something beyond the realm of reality. ‘There are 
times, upon hearing some unbelievable statement, when we 
smilingly comment that one has a “vivid imagination.” Because 
children are immature, we feel that their exaggerations are all 
the more exciting and only add to their winning ways. Because 
they can see the unseen and picture it with the colors of an 
imaginary world, we love them all the more, even while we 
smile at them. We feel they have a perfect right to daydream, 
and build castles in the air. 

It is, however, ideas like this which have caused many peo- 
ple to discount imagination. At its worst, the term indicates 
something not true. At its best, the word suggests a pardonable 
exaggeration. But what a serious mistake it is to interpret the 
capacity to see the unseen in that way! 


I 


A keen imagination imparts power. ‘Those who exercise it 
Jearn the art of vivid portrayal. Painters, writers, and speakers 
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fail completely without it. With it, they become effective and 
successful. 

On a certain occasion the faultlessly correct Lord Chester- 
field was occupying Lady Huntingdon’s pew while he listened 
to Whitefield preach. ‘The great evangelist, who knew how to 
use words with moving power, was describing a blind beggar 
led by a little dog. The dog had broken away and the blind 
man was groping with his stick as he stumbled along toward a 
precipice. Suddenly his stick dangled in the air, and then 
slipped from his grasp into the abyss below. Whitefield went 
on to describe the beggar as he groped forward, reaching for 
the stick he had dropped, thus hovering unwittingly over the 
brink. This was more than even the cynical Chesterfield could 
stand. He leaped to his feet crying, “By heaven, he’s gone!” 

A speaker who can stir the imaginations of his hearers like 
that has real power. We may well covet it, if we understand 
how to use it. It is an art not to be abused, but to be used 
effectively. 

There is, however, much more meaning and far greater con- 
tent to imagination than that suggested by this kind of influ- 
ence over those about us. Without it, people lose the capacity 
to understand others, because they are unable to put them- 
selves in the place of their fellows. Some scholars declare that 
the lack of an imagination has done more harm than anything 
else in the world. Certainly this inadequacy is a tragedy. 

Sometime ago a New York newspaper gave space to the 
reminiscences and observations on life and people made by a 
subway guard. For twenty years, day after day, this man had 
pushed people into subway cars. “What a life!” somebody ex- 
claims. Yes, what a life! But what of those millions who are 
being pushed about daily, not merely on subway platforms but 
everywhere they are? Do we know how to think and feel with 
them? Only if we exercise Christian imagination. 

It has been said that Stevenson died with a thousand stories 
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in his heart. Surely this is a great way to live and a great way 
to die! Tenderly to keep the stories of other people’s lives in 
our hearts is a spiritual asset that can scarcely be overestimated. 
Blessed are they who have eyes to see and ears to hear them! 

One day as Jean Frédéric Oberlin glanced out of his study 
window, he saw a tumult of people raising a great noise in the 
village. There was a stranger, a man who proved to be a Jew- 
ish peddler, upon whom the mob was casting threats and 
abuses. Oberlin at once made his way through the crowd, 
while the people shouted, “A Jew! A Jew!” 

He walked up beside the persecuted man. Then, making 
himself heard, he reproached the people for not being worthy 
of the name Christian, for they were persecuting a poor man 
for not being one. Placing the package of goods upon his own 
shoulders, he took the stranger by the hand and led him into 
the parsonage. Thus, far from the tumult, he made the man 
his own guest. Oberlin College can well be proud to bear the 
name of such a man. It was only by means of a Christian im- 
agination that Oberlin was able to put himself in the place of 
the Jewish peddler and feel as did he. Blessed are they who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear for and with others! ‘Those 
who can say, with an ancient Hebrew writer, “I sat where they 
ae are capable of making the world a happier place in which 
to live. 

Only with this gracious spirit of appreciation will we be able 
to consider the laborers of the world with any true understand- 
ing. Mental rapport is not possible without it. Thinking and 
seeing beyond the immediately observable will make experi- 
ences real to us. Most of us wear our clothes without very much 
thought of their real cost. We eat without considering the 
strenuous effort that has been required to bring some of the 
food to our table. Experts have estimated that bees may fly 
40,000 miles to gather one pound of honey. Of course it is 
quite easy for a family to eat a pound of honey on their waffles 
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for breakfast without giving a thought to what it has meant to 
the bees. 

There are many lovely things in life which have cost people 
—not bees—tremendous effort, sweat, tears, even blood. For 
us to succumb to the carelessness of not considering the price | 
of life’s richest blessings is both unwise and unfair. Men have 
gone down into the depths of the earth and lived in grime and 
dirt, doing without sunlight and the brightness of the day, in 
order that we might have coal. We never appreciate what they 
have done, until we cultivate a Christian imagination and 
learn how to put ourselves in the place of these toilers. As a 
result, even our sense of gratitude is not very deep, much less 
Christian. 

Arthur Gossip tells of addressing a meeting in a mining 
town when a note was handed to the chairman. ‘The presid- 
ing officer glanced at it and then, looking over the crowd and, 
pointing, passed it down. Gossip says he can “still feel the sud- 
den ominous, tense stillness, the unanimous agony of suspense, 
the holding of the breath, the stopping of the heart of the 
whole gathering as that terrifying message made its way nearer 
to the woman to whom it was directed.” With a face grown 
white, she took it “with every eye fastened upon her, and 
opened it. She read it and smiled. And instantly everyone re- 
laxed.” Everyone had assumed, almost instinctively, that some- 
one in the mine had been injured or was dead. “For always, 
always, they live with that terror brooding over them.” So! 
That is one of the costs of the coal we burn. Who can remain 
Christian and forget it? 

Toa very great degree, genuine salvation consists in being 
able to understand other people’s lives. Only in this way are 
we saved from selfishness. There is no Christian salvation ex- 
cept for those who are delivered from self-centered littleness. 

Those who visit Versailles always remember the Hall of 
Mirrors. The hall, however, is more than an interesting his- 
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torical place. The mirrors suggest the kind of circumstances 
under which all too many people live. But, as Halford Luccock 
has insisted, it is far better to live in a little hut with five win- 
dows than it is to live in a hall of mirrors. People who can see 
only themselves constantly reflected in everything constitute a 
serious handicap to society. It is only when we are able to 
throw open the windows of our souls and look beyond our- 
selves—only as we move out into the world through the lives 
of other people—that we are able to do much for the world or 
mankind. We never learn the deepest Christian spirit until we 
have cultivated the capacity to live in the lives of others. ‘This 
is a vital phase of salvation. 

Cold facts are never enough for warm hearts. It is necessary 
to have imagination enough to see how things look to others, 
as well as to us. Only in this way can we become fair-minded. 
We need a revival of religion that will save us from selfishness. 

We must have the ability to see as other people see, and to 
feel as other people feel. It will make us genuinely humani- 
tarian in all our relationships. It will lift us out of narrow prej- 
udices. It will save us from ourselves. A Christian imagination 
is not a spiritual luxury. It is one of the essential necessities of 


great living, 


II 


We need to cultivate imagination for our own sakes. It is 
altogether too easy to ignore this vivid power of the mind, and 
thus miss life. 

Suppose we could go back to our childhood, vividly recall- 
ing the dreams and plans for life we once had. Surely that 
would sharply arrest our attention. It would compel us to do 
some incisive thinking. A little while ago one of our practical- 
minded poets—that is, one with a practical mind, but genuine 
poetic vision—wrote: 
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Across the fields of long ago, 


There often comes to me 
A little lad with face aglow, 
The boy I used to be. 


He watches, listens, takes my hand, 
And walks awhile with me, 

Then asks me if I’ve made myself 
The man I planned to be. 


Obviously, only someone with keen imagination could ever 
see or feel like that. 

Many of us would be saved from numerous failures in ma- 
ture life if we would only cultivate the kind of imagination 
which makes possible an understanding of the past, and a 
grasp of life just as it is. Actually we can never see ourselves 
without imagination. We may think we can, but that is only 
an illusion. Really to understand ourselves we must see our- 
selves as others see us, and, at least to some degree, as God sees 
us. To do that requires the cultivation of one of life’s finest arts. 


III 


Again, it is only by the use of an imagination directed by a 
Christian intellect that we shall be able to understand the ne- 
cessity for, and the process of, building a new world. Only so 
can we go forward to construct that world on a permanent 
foundation. Even among the dull-minded there are many who 
realize that we are in the process of great changes. But it will 
require a vivid imagination to appreciate their full implica- 
tions. Only by means of an unclouded vision of the soul can 
we know what actually is transpiring. 

In his autobiography Twenty-five Years, Viscount Grey has 
unforgettably described the debate in the House of Commons 
which concluded with the vote to declare war. The incident 
has become a historical classic. He writes of returning to his 
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office in Whitehall in the hours just before dawn. As the day 


was breaking over the city, he looked out of the window and 
saw the street lamps being put out down the long street. He 
turned to a friend who stood beside him and observed, “The 
lamps are going out all over Europe; we shall not see them lit 
again in our lifetime.” It was worse even than he foresaw! The 
lamps are still out. The darkness is greater than he dreamed it 
would be in so short a time. It will take more than the present 
cessation of hostilities to make them burn again—as some of 
us desperately hope they will—around the world. 

Ponder this classic statement of Lord Grey in the light of the 
news concerning the atomic bomb. If one’s imagination does 
not leap like a flame on some mighty hearth or great altar, he 
is scarcely human! Most of us realize that the world is not yet 
good enough to handle this power. We do not have enough 
character. Only Christ can give us that. 

Remember, too, there are no secret weapons any longer. 
‘There are only weapons temporarily secret. One of the finest 
antiaircraft weapons the American army had was a German 
secret until a dud fell and the Allies picked it up, studied it, 
and discovered its secret. 

No wonder, upon the announcement of the atomic bomb, 
Pope Pius XII exclaimed that now we have the power that may 
lead to a satanic destruction of the human race. Certainly it 
can do what many have been pointing out as a possibility 
—destroy civilization. Startlingly enough, both scientists and 
militarists realize and admit this fact. And it was quickly an- 
nounced that the first bomb had been made obsolete by newer 
developments! If we do not become devotees of peace, all of us 
go to smash, Such a vision may be overpowering, but it is not 
now beyond any of us. No longer is world-wide brotherhood 
something to be wished for. It has now become an indispen- 
sable necessity. A vivid imagination quickly discloses this fact. 
Any keen mind can visualize the situation. Wise people will 
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rise up and do whatever ought to be done—and that as quickly 
as possible. We are going to have a good world, or no world! 
In the immediate present we must have minds which can 
see conditions as they actually are, in order that we may under- 
stand what should be done—minds like that of Edmond Fleg, 
the French author. In a volume dealing with the life of Jesus, 
he writes graphically of that terrible state of affairs existing in 
the world of religion and politics. He turns to Jerusalem, where 
there is church set against mosque, mosque against church, 
and church and mosque against synagogue. “And the Church, 
Roman Catholics against Protestants, Armenians against 
Copts, Lutherans against Calvinists, and Anglicans against 
Presbyterians!” At the same time, in every continent—yes, in 
nearly every country—there are factories making guns, high 
explosives, and torpedoes; laboratories for poison gas, and dis- 
ease germs. Surely it was for this that Christ was ascending 
Calvary, “for this world-salvation, for this world-peace!” 
Then Fleg describes a great conference of the nations of the 
world. Just how true to life his picture is, only a powerful im- 
agination can disclose. Remember he is writing before World 
War II. He tells how all “the seats are filled by the great ones 
of the earth.” The representatives of the nations crowd into 
the semicircular space, pick up receivers through which they 
hear translations in all the different languages of all the 
speeches. “The French delegate has proved that one army will 
be sufficient to make peace; the German delegate requires at 
least ten, provided they are German armies. ‘The Soviet dele- 
gate has declared that a gun is only a gun when it is used 
against the proletariat; the English delegate that a shell onl 
kills when it kills on land, it never kills when it kills at sea.” 
The United States claims that no one “will ever disarm the 
nations except by selling them arms.” Italy declares, “We only 
prepare for war because of its beauty—we would never really 
make war, even if it were necessary.” Japan says, “War is only 
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war when you call it war; you can do exactly the same thing if 
you call it peace.” 

How terribly searching these sentences are! What prophetic 
power they indicate! Remember when they were written. 

Then another rises, says Fleg. He is the Delegate of God. 
He stands close to the microphone, for he wants everyone to 
hear. From the Pacific to the Atlantic, from the Indian Ocean 
to the Arctic Sea, and from the Arctic to the Antarctic, the 
whole world does listen. Men are breathless as they give heed 
to his words: 


Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, ye hypocrites who do lip- 
service to disarmament, but within are full of bombs and torpe- 
does! Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, who stick to the letter 
of pacts, conventions and scraps of paper, and who scoff at the 
good faith, justice and honour of the spirit. Woe unto you who 
bind the burden of war on the people, but who will not enter the 
Kingdom of Peace, and who close its doors against mankind! . . . 
Therefore, upon you shall fall all the innocent blood spilt on the 
earth. 


If we are to be saved from that judgment, we must begin 
where we are, each of us doing his own part. If we only care 
to do so, we can now promote good will all about us. Of course, 
we must open our eyes to the opportunities for practicing 
Christianity in our own neighborhoods. But this is real re- 
ligion. 

Booker 'T’. Washington often referred to the initial stimulus 
of his life by declaring that he counted it a part of his good 
fortune that he had come in contact with such a man as Cap- 
tain Howard. After learning to know Howard, and feeling the 
attractiveness of his personality, Washington said to himself: 
“If, under the circumstances, a white man can learn to be fair 
to my race instead of hating it, a black man ought to be able 
to return the compliment.” 
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By expressing practical friendliness under very difficult cir- 
cumstances, Howard awakened a responsive good will in 
Washington. It may really be that this was the greatest contri- 
bution this Southern white man ever had the opportunity to 
make to civilization. At any rate, that individual who is eager 
to fulfill his opportunities can see the possibilities of such 
friendship. Blessed is he! 

Sincerely believing that there is a possible new world—and 
understanding how it can come to pass—we can have a very 
definite part in making it a reality. The vision to see and the 
imagination to understand are indispensable requisites. 


IV 


To the degree that we realize what is essential, and then 
enlist in world-wide causes of righteousness, can we discover 
that our imaginations have brought us into the very presence 
of God. “He that doeth the will shall know the doctrine.” 
Blessed are they that have the unclouded eyes of a Christian 
imagination. They alone shall see those tasks which, when en- 
gaged in, disclose the very God of the heavens—and of our 
hearts! 

The pure in heart are devoted to divine purposes. They 
therefore see God. Nobody else can. Only those who take up 
tasks and pursue programs of eternal worth will come to see 
God, and know that he wants the world to be better, and waits 
on us to co-operate with him in building it. 

Years ago there lived in Florence a young and ambitious 
artist whose flaming purpose was some day to create from mar- 
ble a figure which would make him famous. A rich friend hap- 
pily surprised him. one day by bringing to his shop a perfect 
block of marble from the quarries of Carrara. ‘The artist was 
overwhelmed with the challenge of this opportunity. He 
dreamed over it. He prayed and waited before the marble. But 
he did not see clearly enough, and when he picked up his 
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chisel, it was only to ruin the stone. He died a discouraged and 
broken-hearted man. Workmen dragged the marble away. 

Then one day Michelangelo passed along and spied that 
same block of marble. He had it brought to his shop. He saw 
something great in it, something far nobler than anyone else 
had ever dreamed. Because he had the eye of an artist, as well 
as the consummate genius of a sculptor, out of that apparently 
ruined marble he brought forth his masterpiece “David.” Even 
those who are artistically dull-minded are stirred deeply by the 
sight of that almost perfect piece of work. 

Out of this broken world can be created something beauti- 
ful, comparable to that. But only those who have the power of 
a Christian imagination can do it. Only those who have the 
imagination of souls that feel the presence of God will have 
either the faith or the courage to try. All of us who become 
truly Christian can become “aware of the splendor that ties all 
the things of the earth with the things of the skies.” Blessed 
are they with eyes to see and ears to hear! 

As we become deeply aware of the Divinity’s presence, we 
go forth to accomplish divine tasks. This is itself the confirma- 
tion of the presence of God, whom we shall see and know for 
ourselves! 
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It Will Make Us Care 


Give me thine heart.—Prov. 23:26 


The love of Christ constraineth us—II Cor. 5:14 


74 Absa is an indescribable winsomeness about an old hymn 
that was once familiar. We sang it frequently during sea- 
sons of special evangelistic effort. Across the years the words 
come winging their way back to many of our minds: 


“Give me thy heart,” says the Father above, 
No gift so precious to him as our love, 
Softly he whispers wherever thou art, 
“Gratefully trust me, and give me thy heart.” 


There is something intriguing about these words which we 
can never satisfactorily define. As we listen to them, somehow 
we feel that we ought to give our hearts to God. They remind 
us that we belong to him. He has a right to us. In our best mo- 
ments we do want to give him our devoted loyalty. His Christly 
love deeply moves us. Ours is a debt of divine grace. 


I 


Yes, we are under an immeasurable obligation of love. Cal- 
vary has made us debtors. A genuine revival would write this 
fact indelibly upon our minds—and hearts. 
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Most of us readily agree with Rita Snowden that “the great- 
est, bravest Dreamer this world of ours has ever known was 
that humble Great-heart who lived and walked by Galilee.” In 
spite of this—maybe because of it—some people bitterly hated 
him. They tried to kill him. But today he is more alive than 
ever before. The dream he inspired never did die. It cannot 
die! Furthermore, the day is coming when it will be realized— 
“this vision of a world clothed in the beauty of fine thinking 
and strong, brave living.” It is the glorious vision of men of 
the East and the West—men all over the world—to become 
brothers of good will, because every man’s heart becomes God’s 
throne. 

Certainly these are hard, high dreams. But we, too, can see 
them slowly pass before the eyes of Christ, and we can hear 
him say, “Take thou my dreams, thou, and thou, and thou, and 
make them all come true.” He longs intensely for our hearts 
to be filled with affection for him, and for us to be completely 
committed to his plans for our world. 

What right has this strange Man to ask us to fulfill his hopes 
and dreams? Do you ask that? The answer is clear: ‘The right 
of one who lived that the highest and holiest might become the 
real. ‘The right of one who died to make goodness come true. 
He is thoroughly justified in asking us to give ourselves to him. 
Calvary gave him that right. And, so, even though the world 
is not yet Christian, it is haunted with the vision of this Man 
of Galilee, and with his divine purposes for all of us. His lov- 
ing longings for a happy, blessed world tug at our hearts. We 
cannot let him down! When we do, we let ourselves down, 
and we rob all those we love of the best God himself can 
give. 

We are debtors to the past. We are under heavy obligation 
to all those who have ever dedicated themselves as did Jesus. 
The early Christian martyrs were men and women whose 
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In confirmation of the noblest claim, 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

To soar and to anticipate the skies. 

Yet few remember them. They lived unknown 
Till Persecution dragg’d them into fame, 

And chased them up to heaven.. 


When we are able to forget the objectives of the early Scan- 
dinavians, we are thrilled as we remember one of their dra- 
matic customs. When, for the first time, a young soldier put 
on his armor, his family would take him to the great hall of his 
ancestors. As he listened to story after story of splendid sacri- 
fice, gazing at one portrait after another, some laureate would 
recite the exploits of the neophyte’s heroic forefathers. All of 
us can imagine the effect of that! For at least occasionally we 
have felt the inspiration of noble deeds. 

One of the most dramatic and tender stories which William 
L. Stidger tells is a thrilling summary of Margaret Montague’s 
account of how, in 1914, a tourist, Sadie Smithson—a humble 
seamstress—was “caught” on a battlefield one night and sud- 
denly became a heroine. 

After hours of horror in which she bandaged wounds, 
brought water to thirsty men, scribbled notes to loved ones, 
and ministered to soldiers like a true angel of mercy, Sadie 
welcomed the coming of an ambulance. A young doctor 
shouted, “Who are you, and what in thunder are you doing 
here>” 

‘I'm Sadie Virginia Smithson, and I’ve been holdin’ hell 
back all night,” she replied. 

“Well!” said the young officer in a subdued tone. “Well, 
Miss Sadie Virginia, I’m glad you held some of it back, for 
everybody else in the world was letting it loose last night.” 

The exciting job of helping “hold hell back” still chal- 


lenges us! 
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II 


Without a single exception, every one of us is able to do 
something for the Master. When his love moves us, we will. 
That is the reason he wants our hearts. 

Anatole France once described how a professional performer 
was found one day juggling balls before a cathedral altar. 
There was not the least irreverence about his deed. ‘This was 
the one thing he could do well, and he wanted to do his best in 
the spirit of high dedication to God. ‘The love of Christ con- 
strained him. His act was a dramatic symbol of his devotion. 

What an indictment that incident is for many of us! Mani- 
festly there is some talent that each of us has. When our reli- 
gion is touched with love, we always find some way to use our 
God-given ability, and God always blesses that dedication. 
Ours is a loyalty that liltingly sings its way in all we do. 

Martha Berry started her notable institution when she was 
young. The years went by and she came to have a 30,000-acre 
campus and a hundred splendid buildings. Near the end of 
her long and remarkable life, she said: “I believe in having 
big plans. I furnish the enthusiasm and depend on my friends 
to carry my plans through. No one of my dreams has failed 
yet. People respond when you challenge them with a concrete 
appeal to help young folks. ‘They say I have too much enthu- 
siasm for a woman of my age. Well, I hope I never lose it!” 
She did keep it to her death. A revival of Christian love would 
renew our religious enthusiasm. 

There are entirely too many people who feel that they 
might have rendered some great service for religion if they had 
only lived in some former day. They are of course mistaken. 
Today is ours. It is the only day we have. The challenge comes 
ringing across the world for us to show that we really care for 
the Church, that we are completely devoted to Christ. 

Once Wendell Phillips and a young friend were sitting by 
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the fire. It was a memorable evening. Recollections had flushed 
the cheeks of the veteran campaigner. Memories of former 
heroic days had loosened his tongue. He had completely lost 
himself in the thrilling recital of the past. The young visitor 
sat enthralled. At last, when he recognized that the evening 
was far gone, he arose with a start. “Mr. Phillips,” he ex- 
claimed, as he grasped the older man’s hand, “if I had lived in 
your time, I think I should have been heroic too!” 

The veteran, who had accompanied his young visitor to the 
door, was noticeably aroused. As he pointed down the street, 
he drew the attention of his companion to flaunting indications 
of audacious vice. His voice was tremulous with indignation 
as he exclaimed: “Young man, you are living in my time, and 
in God’s time! Be sure of this: No man could have been heroic 
then who is not heroic now.” He might also have added that it 
is only a question of how much one cares. 

Has there ever been a day when genuine Christianity was 
more critically needed than now? When the love of Christ 
constrains us, we shout: 

Master, go on, and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty! 


Ill 


When we are devoted to Christ, we do respond to his ap- 
peal. Love impels us to express our loyalty. We give our mate- 
rial goods, ourselves, our souls—not until it hurts, but until 
and after it makes us happy! The love of Christ is the power 
that moves us. The emerging revival can kindle again the fires 
of holy ardor. 

There is an old story which tells how Andrew Fuller went 
into his native town, seeking gifts for the cause of missions. 
One of his old acquaintances said, “Well, Andrew, I'll give 
five pounds, seeing it is you.” “No,” said Fuller, “I can’t take 
anything for this cause, seeing it is for me,” and handed back 
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the money. Feeling reproved, the man hesitated a moment and 
then said, “Andrew, you are right, here are ten pounds, seeing 
it is for the Lord Jesus Christ.” The man was melted and over- 
come by this honest frankness. His larger gift came from his 
heart! 

It is this kind of understanding that glorifies all material aid 
for the Kingdom of Christ. Some people do not like even to 
consider material offerings. It is entirely too embarrassing. 
Recent statistics have been quoted to show that the average 
American spends two hundred dollars a year for pleasure but 
gives less than a dollar for religious causes. It may be difficult 
for some to accept these figures, but an honest appraisal of our 
own gifts would unquestionably embarrass many of us. 

It is both painful and shocking to consider the superficial 
way in which some of us regard religion. ‘There are so many 
ways we could aid the causes of Christ, but we do not care 
enough to help. We have unnumbered opportunities to ex- 
press affection, but our hearts do not feel the tug of divine love. 
‘That is why we give so little. ‘The length to which we will go 
in sharing clearly indicates how deeply we care. Indeed genu- 
ine care is always expressed in the buoyancy of devotion that 
is winged with joy. 

Who can read the record of Adoniram Judson without ex- 
periencing a quickening of his pulse, a thrill in his very soul? 
After Judson had undergone unspeakable suffering in a filthy 
prison, he was not discouraged. He refused to be turned from 
the course in which he believed God was leading him. He ap- 
pealed to the king of Burma, with the request that he might go 
to a certain city to preach. ‘The king, however, was quite dis- 
cerning and very shrewd. He gave Judson this answer, “I am 
willing for a dozen preachers to go, but not you. Not with 
those hands! My people are not such fools as to take notice of 
your preaching, but they will take notice of those scarred 
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Yes, and there are some other hands quite scarred—nail- 
pierced, in fact. That is why we cannot let ourselves off so eas- 
ily with a glib comment on religion. The emerging revival will 
make the love of Christ tug at our hearts. 

Oh to grace how great a debtor 


Daily I’m constrained to be! 


IV 
When we really care—when our gratitude is deep and our 
teligion pulsates with passionate ardor—we eagerly seek the 
highest means of expressing our devotion. We feel we must 
live our love. We give God what he wants most of all because 
the winsome and mighty spirit of Christ moves us to do so. 


O dearly, dearly has he loved, 
And we must love him too, 
And trust in his redeeming blood, 
And try his works to do. 


In his youth Romney left his wife and children at Kendal, 
forgetting his domestic responsibilities. He had heard that mar- 
riage spoiled an artist. So he went to London to pursue his am- 
bitions. The years went by, and he became famous as a portrait 
painter. Celebrated ladies of fashion and of the court eagerly 
sought him to paint their portraits. Twenty years passed and 
the artist was old and broken in health. ‘Then Romney turned 
back to Kendal. His wife, whom he had deserted for so long, 
was waiting patiently for him, She received him with sincere 
love and nursed his enfeebled body until he died. 

A Romney picture will now bring more than $300,000. 
Surely, however, what Romney’s wife did was finer than any 
of the artist’s masterpieces! Her act of superb devotion had the 
beauty which only forgiving love can portray. It is the kind 
that will not let us go. The affection of his wife deeply moved 
Romney. It brought him back home. 
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A genuine revival of Christianity would make us demon- 
strate this high quality of love in our religion. 

There is no work comparable in worth, beauty, or power to 
that of sharing the Christ with those who do not know him 
personally and love him dearly. But only those who care 
deeply share happily. 

The people who give their hearts to the divine Spirit come 
to believe in the greatness of religion and of Christ. ‘Their lives 
definitely count for righteousness. “Look out for that man,” 
someone said of Robespierre. “He’s dangerous. He believes 
what he says.” Those who believe in Christ care for his cause. 
The Church itself will sound her message with bugle notes 
when there are enough people whose loving loyalty cries out 
for every possible kind of expression. 

At our best we know 


Religion’s all or nothing; it’s no mere smile 
Of contentment, sigh of aspiration, sir, 

No quality of the finely tempered clay 

Like its whiteness or its lightness; rather stuff 


Of the very stuff; life of life, and self of self. 


The ardent devotion of Francis of Assisi, expressed in un- 
conventional religion, made him a radiant prophet of glorious 
love. He cared enough to give all he had, and was, to God. 

Dr. Fletcher S. Brockman wrote that the most impressive 
event during his stay in Peiping some years ago was a confer- 
ence of the Christians of the province of Chihli. At this con- 
ference there were representatives of the remnants of the Chris- 
tian Church. Among the Chinese Christians, almost every one 
had lost some member of his family, and many of them bore 
on their bodies the marks of persecution. Brockman writes of 
one “whose neck and face on one side were horribly disfig- 
ured,” who had been thrown, “supposedly a corpse, onto a 
heap of bodies to be cremated, and only the burning of his 
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face had brought him back to consciousness.” What testimony 
to the power of God—and the love of a redeemed child of 
God! We need a revival of that kind of religion. 

The kindly old philosopher Bara Dada, the brother of 
Tagore, was as mentally keen as he was gentle. Once he 
searchingly said: “Jesus is ideal and wonderful, but you Chris- 
tians—you are not like him.” That is what hurts! We are not 
like him because we have not loved him enough. 

Now place over against that accusation an inscription to 
which Alistair Maclean refers in his volume High Country. 
This young Highland minister, who himself loved deeply, 
tells of two English explorers who one day came upon an 
Egyptian tomb. ‘The tomb had been closed for three thousand 
years. When the two Englishmen opened it, they discovered 
an exquisitely carved sarcophagus of a little child. Over it was 
this inscription: “Oh, my life, my love, my little one, would 
God I had died for thee!” 

Well, there is Jesus Christ hanging upon a cross, as he en- 
treatingly beseeches us, “Give me thine heart!” And we have 
the chance to say to him now, “My life, my love, . . . would 
God I had died for thee and with thee!” To prove we mean it, 
we can live gloriously for him—today and forevermore! 
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Allis vanity. . . . There is no new thing under the sun. 
—Eccles. 1:2, 9 


ap here is nothing new about being bored with life. It is not 
a modern experience. Apparently there have always been 
some people who thought they had seen and felt everything 
worth experiencing. In all ages there have been those, like the 
writer of Ecclesiastes, who disgustingly declared: “There is no 
new thing under the sun.” He did not anticipate any new 
thrills, Excitement was out of the question. Doubtless he rep- 
resented many of his contemporaries. Certainly there are thou- 
sands of people today who feel as he did. The attitude of this 
ancient philosopher is anything but modern. 

This, however, is true: People are now becoming bored with 
life much more quickly than once they did. They do not wait 
for middle age. One of the disturbing facts about our contem- 
porary society is that so many young people rather quickly 
reach the place where they feel there is really nothing life can 
offer them. We cannot blame the war for all this. Long before 
Europe collapsed, large numbers of people had reached that 
mental state. Indeed, many historians feel that this attitude 
played directly into the hands of unscrupulous dictators. Hosts 
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of our best-educated youth did not hesitate to admit how bored 
they were with everything. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
war temporarily brought some relief. But the attitude still pre- 
vails. 


I 


There are some very obvious reasons why so many today 
have reached this state of ennui. Part of the explanation can 
be given rather simply. Nevertheless it searches our souls. 
Some people have so missed the great central purpose of life 
that they feel the one desirable activity is to proceed from one 
form of excitement to another. A glance at what has happened, 
even with the so-called average person, discloses this fact. 

There was a time when most of us could ride on a train 
going thirty miles an hour and be thrilled. We watched the 
speeding landscape and talked excitedly of this “modern” in- 
vention that made travel so comfortable. Now we ride sixty, 
seventy, ninety miles an hour, as we read some magazine or 
book, totally oblivious of the lovely scenery flying by our win- 
dow. Very soon the magazine or the book itself becomes un- 
interesting. We fold it over or toss it aside and try to take a nap. 

A few years ago we felt we had to have automobile caps, for 
our cars were making the maddening speed of twenty miles an 
hour. The women wore veils to hold their hair down—that was 
before the “bob”!—as they motored to a neighboring town, 
possibly thirty miles away. Now we step in a car and triple the 
speed and feel that we will never arrive at our destination. 
Once it was a thrill to ride in a Ferris wheel at the fair. Now 
we get in an airplane and clip off two, three, four hundred 
miles an hour, fretful whether we will be able to keep our ap- 
pointment. There were only fifteen years between the “Lone 
Eagle’s” experience of spanning the Atlantic and the Flying 
Fortress. 

We have supplanted one physical thrill with one even more 
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tense, and that one with still another, until there seem to be 
few excitements left. We have paid a terrible price with 
our nerves. As a matter of fact, our whole personality has suf- 
fered. We have lost the sense of calm and that inner poise 
which belong to a really satisfactory life. Further than this, we 
have trained ourselves to anticipate physical thrills which 
stimulate the nerves in the most strenuous way imaginable. It 
is like a man taking a drink, two, three, four—until it takes 
several to have any effect at all. 

The same thing has happened in our social relationships. 
We used to go to a lawn party and get excited. Even planning 
for it made us mentally alert. If you were to mention a lawn 
party to young people now, and by any chance they stayed in 
the room long enough to pay any attention, you would be 
greeted with a supercilious smile or perhaps loud laughter. 
Many feel that before they can derive any excitement from a 
social affair, they must indulge in escapades which make them 
act less like human beings and more like monkeys—or donkeys! 

To a great extent, writing has become an exploitation of the 
bizarre. As a boy—at least once!—I glanced at a book which 
was supposed to belong to the class of forbidden literature. I 
can still vividly recall reading several sentences. The story was 
about the wild West. I’m not sure whether this particular one 
was about Dead-eye Dick or somebody else like him. At any 
rate, it all seemed quite daring. 

We smile when we think how mild that reading was com- 
pared with that flashed on all of our newsstands today. Indeed 
a modern paratrooper makes Dead-eye Dick ashamed of him- 
self! As for the old Police Gazette, at which we surreptitiously 
glanced—well, numerous popular weeklies have pictures that 
would have embarrassed the artists of that once-forbidden 
magazine. 

Today the more exciting the crime, the better news it is. 
“Inner Sanctum Mystery” is a children’s radio program. The 
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more bloodcurdling the murder, the more time for details. The 
more obscene the social collapse, the more columns—or longer 
radio time—will be used to describe it. The public wants this, 
and popular writers are heartily responding. 

For some strange reason, we feel that we must continue to 
have more and more extreme thrills. Quickly we reach the 
place where the old excitements do not move us at all. We are 
soon bored. 

Today we have become “fed up.” Before he scarcely realizes 
what is happening, an individual reaches a state of ennui. Onl 
as we learn how to avoid boredom in some way, will life have 


any real appeal. 
II 


There must be some means of escape. Some thoughtful peo- 
ple declare they have seen the way. On it are signposts which 
we can clearly read. 

The first one points to work. We should engage in some 
worth-while task which constantly challenges us to go on. ‘That 
direction is unmistakably plain. Here is a kind of wholesome 
and healthy excitement we can enjoy daily—the thrill of prog- 
ress in our work. Real religion makes this possible. 

A writer once suggested how the great theologian Karl Barth 
has baffled so many of his critics. “He is still only midway in 
his intellectual development. . . . He is continually follow- 
ing truth where he sees it. There is steady growth in his think- 
ing.” Dr. McConnachie uses one of Barth’s own expressions 
when he says this scholar is “like a cruiser going full steam 
ahead into action.” 

To continue developing intellectually like this, one must of 
course have an open and eager mind. This is a sure way in 
which we can discover the real thrills of life. Genuine religion 
cultivates this very attitude. 


Dr. Albert E. Wiggam, in The Marks of an Educated Man, 
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has told of John Crosby’s son who, against the wishes of his 
father, went to a state agricultural college. He was gone only 
a short while to take a brief winter course. “When you get 
back,” warned his father, “I will give you half of the west sixty 
and I'll show you what those fellers in college don’t know 
about dirt farming.” 

The young man came back home with many “newfangled” 
ideas. Old Crosby was greatly amused by some of them. 
“Wants to give the cows a balanced ration,” laughed the old 
farmer at the village store. “Says some of ’em are just boardin’ 
on me and are not payin’ their keep. He thinks I don’t know 
milk when I see it.” 

One morning, however, in the early spring, Crosby said to 
Mother Crosby, with a bit of uneasiness in his voice, “Mother, 
what’s that boy got in his room upstairs in the south window?” 

“Oh, just some boxes of dirt, testin’ his seed corn,” replied 
the mother cautiously. 

“Huh!” snorted the old man. “Do you reckon I’ve been se- 
lectin’ seed corn for forty years and can’t tell a good ear from 
a bad one?” 

The farmer, however, could not help noticing that his son 
had scarcely any replanting to do while nearly one fifth of his 
own corn failed to come up. 

Each followed his own technique, tending his own crop. In 
October the corn was cribbed. Old John proudly put in his 
usual seventy-five bushels per acre. When young John weighed 
in his last load the average was ninety! 

The next morning the old man came down to breakfast 
dressed in his Sunday black suit. In his hand was his satchel, 
packed for a trip. 

“Why, Father,” exclaimed his wife in astonishment, “are 
you sick? Where are you going?” 

“Oh,” replied the old farmer, with a sheepish grin, “I’m 
going to college.” 
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College does not necessarily produce such results. Some- 
times it actually dulls our hunger for truth. Many university 
students are quickly bored. But there is always some way to 
develop, to grow, to learn. And that is a part of genuine reli- 
gion. Any kind that ignores it will pay a heavy penalty. It is 
lacking in power. 

Progress, moreover, in all worthy endeavors brings us a 
thrill. Certainly we cannot experience this or any other kind 
of development without minds eager for new truth. Some in- 
dividuals are finished by finishing schools. Those who are wise 
go steadily forward with some work which really challenges 
them. There is no other way to keep from being bored—or 
from boring other people. 

No one can remain on the same mental level all the time 
without becoming bored and boring others. ‘The only way to 
avoid a state of arrested growth is to keep ourselves continually 
alert on the line of discovery. Intellectual development is a 
requisite for growth and blessedness. ‘There is a story of a min- 
ister who took up a new pastorate after having served for 
twenty years in a town named Jonesville. It seems that he had 
really finished his life’s work at Jonesville, for later, both in 
public and private, he constantly talked about this town. He 
praised its citizens. He illustrated most of his messages with 
allusions to certain incidents which had occurred at Jonesville. 
The missionary society of that church was the best he had ever 
seen. The deacons were the epitome of perfection. Everything 
reflected credit on this marvelous town. The preacher kept up 
these references for more than a year. ‘Then one night at the 
midweek prayer service a few of the faithful gathered to dis- 
cuss the subject “The Heavenly Home.” A number who felt 
very sure that they were going to heaven made brief talks. Fi- 
nally there arose a timid woman who confessed that—though 
she had lived the best she knew and tried daily to do her duty 


—she sometimes doubted whether she would ever get to 
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heaven. She hoped, however, by the grace of God, someday to 


get at least as far as Jonesville! 

Well, if we get no farther than Jonesville, either in our 
ideals, in mental growth, or in spiritual development—in this 
world or in the next—wé may be sure we will be bored with 
life. Real religion would keep us traveling far beyond that 
station. 

The next signpost may not seem so very important to some 

ople. But it carries words which have a message for all of us. 
We had better heed well the directions. Superficial as they 
may seem to some people, they constitute practically a sine qua 
non for happiness. In some way we must learn how to play. 
Exercise has a wholesome effect on both our bodies and minds. 
Many people are bored with life simply because they are not 
in good physical condition. Diversion and recreation of some 
kind are necessary. 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 
“I feared it might injure the brain; 

But now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


As a matter of fact, Father William had sense! It is a sign of 
brains to take care of your body. If we fail to keep it refreshed, 
no one else will do that for us. Real religion, moreover, gives 
us a wholesome appreciation of our physical selves. 

A healthy body will help prevent us from being bored. It 
will also make it easier to avoid boring other people. That is, 
unless one takes up golf for a hobby, and constantly talks about 
his supposed low score—or alibis about his high one! 
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There is another signpost which has stood through the ages. 
It directs us to be interested in other people. ‘Those who have 
been troubled with boredom will never escape, save as they 
think understandingly of others. We must see things from 
their angle, feel sorrow or gladness as they feel them, and thus 
understand their approach to life. 

Willa Cather has told us how, when only eight years old, 
she would ride around the Nebraska countryside getting ac- 
quainted with her polyglot neighbors. There were Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Bohemians, Germans, and French Cana- 
dians. “I used to ride home,” she says, “in the most unreason- 
able state of excitement. I always felt as if they told me so much 
more than they said—as if I had actually got inside another 
person’s skin.” 

It is not enough simply to become interested in others, as 
important as that is. We must sincerely care for others. In a 
somewhat simple but quite impressive story Gamaliel Brad- 
ford suggests this basic requirement. It concerns an old char- 
woman named Irene. She came to her employer’s house to do 
the washing. Irene was a drab-looking creature. Her very atti- 
tude was pathetic. There she was, waiting on the table. She 
looked as tired as the weary employer whom she served. He 
went over and took her by the arm. “Looka’ here,” he said, 
“you come on over a’ sit down at this table. I’m going to wait 
on you for a change.” “Nobody ever waited on me in my life,” 
she said. “You're goin’ to be waited on this time.” . . . “Say, 
you should a’ seen that poor old dame eat. . . . I felt like I'd 
done something worth while in my life, if I’d never done it 
before.” Then Bradford adds, “It sometimes seems as if such 
experiences as this were the most beautiful thing in our beau- 
tiful hideous world.” 

No one ever finds happiness that abides save as he both be- 
comes interested in other people and learns how to care for 
them sincerely. This experience is at the very heart of Chris- 
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tianity. It makes the commonplace quite uncommon in its ra- 
diance and blessedness. 

The trouble with Henry Adams—as his famous autobiog- 
raphy clearly discloses—was that he was cynical. He had not 
learned to care for other people. ‘There is biting sarcasm in 
these words he once wrote: “The planet offers hardly a dozen 
places where an elderly man can pass a week alone without 
ennui, and none at all where he can pass a year.” 

Gamaliel Bradford is quite correct in declaring that Adams 
needed not so much to think as to live. But he did not want to 
live. It was so much easier to sit back and proclaim life un- 
worthy of Henry Adams than it was to push forward with his 
whole being “in a passionate if inadequate effort to make 
Henry Adams worthy of life.” ‘That accusation cuts to the 
quick! It reminds us of some of our own experiences. 

When the world is dying for a little bit of love, when so 
many people are asking for a bit of interest and understanding, 
there is no good judgment in our being bored with life. Bitter 
cynicism all too clearly indicates self-centered narrowness. 

There is still another marker on this highway. In large let- 
ters it depicts the vitality and worth of worship. It is of this 
Ruskin was thinking when he wrote: 


There was a continual perception of Sanctity in the whole of na- 
ture, from the slightest thing to the vastest; an indefinable thrill, 
such as we sometimes imagine to indicate the presence of a dis- 
embodied spirit. I could only feel this perfectly when I was alone; 
and then it would often make me shiver from head to foot with 
the joy and fear of it, when after being some time away from the 
hills I first got to the shore of a mountain river, where the brown 
water circled among the pebbles, or when I first saw the swell of 
distant land against the sunset, or the first low broken wall, cov- 
ered with mountain moss. . . . The joy in nature seemed to me 
to come of a sort of heart-hunger, satished with the presence of 


a Great and Holy Spirit. 
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This is a kind of worship that always gives us a real thrill. 
It is suggestive of all true worship. When one offers his heart 
to God in reverent adoration, he cannot be bored. 

A great belief—one that is worthy of us—is also necessary. 
It is not easy for a keen-thinking mind always to believe the 
best about the universe. Nevertheless, only as we gain con- 
fidence in the reality of the spirit of the universe, through and 
in all our world, does life come to have a great appeal. The 
sure way to find this belief, or faith, or whatever you want to 
term it, is to give ourselves to the most challenging task of life. 
The trouble with the Athenians, of whom the writer of Acts 
tells, is that they were eager to hear only the new things. They 
were not willing to act on truth when it was presented. 

In his volume Kingdom Come, Hugh Redwood has written 
of that high moment of spiritual decision which came to him 
a few years ago. As a result of this he found himself engaged 
in all manner of high enterprises. ‘Thus in time, as he under- 
took these, he gained convincing evidence of a “Plan and a 
Co-ordinating Will.” Well-known newspaper man that he is, 
he has declared that, compared with this, there is no other 
news that matters, 


Ill 


When belief expresses itself in a life that is worshipful and 
‘causes others to worship the holy God, life is never dull. It is 
thrilling. It is exciting, whatever one’s age or station in life. 
On September 29, 1770, George Whitefield spoke in the 
open air at Exeter. He had started on his way back to Boston. 
“Sir,” said a friend to him, “you are more fit to go to bed than 
to preach.” 

“True,” replied Whitefield, and then clasping his hands and 
looking up into the heavens, he added: “Lord Jesus, I am 
weary in Thy work, but not of it. If I have not finished my 
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course, let me go and speak for Thee once more in the fields, 
seal Thy truth, and come home and die!” 

As the preacher mounted a hogshead, a vast multitude 
quickly assembled. He preached from the text, “Examine your- 
selves whether you be in the faith.” A witness of the scene re- 
ports that Whitefield arose and stood erect. His very presence 
alone was a powerful sermon. 


He remained several minutes unable to speak. Then he said, “I 
will wait for the gracious assistance of God; for He will, I am cer- 
tain, assist me once more to speak in His Name.” After that he 
spoke with deep emotion. “I go,” he cried, “to rest prepared; my 
sun has arisen and by aid from heaven, has given light to many. 
It is now about to set—no, it is about to rise to the zenith of im- 
mortal glory. I have outlived many on earth, but they cannot out- 
live me in heaven. O thought divine! I soon shall be in a world 
where time, age, pain and sorrow are unknown. My body fails, 
my spirit expands. How willingly would I live forever to preach 
Christ. But I die to be with Him!” 


Those who find this kind of life—for it is a thrilling dis- 
covery—are not merely not bored now; they happily look for- 
ward to something richer and finer and better. ‘They become 
increasingly certain of an even greater life yet to be! A truly 
great revival would make real this rich experience. 
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Tt Will Make Us Masters of Anger 


He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty.—Prov. 16:32 
He... looked... on them with anger—Mark 3:5 


[very person should have some temper. To be without it 
would make one abnormal and peculiar. It would result in 
a very flabby character. Fortunately most people learn how to 
restrain their anger unless there are unusual provocations. A 
few are able to control their emotions under the most stressful 
circumstances. That is a most desirable achievement. 


I 


Many irritating incidents ought not to make us angry. ‘They 
are too insignificant. The difficulty with most of us, however, 
is not that we have tempers but that we do not control them. 
All too frequently they master us. That is why we begin to dis- 
integrate spiritually. We “go to pieces.” Sometimes the loss of 
self-mastery results in disaster. 

No person is bigger than that which makes him lose his self- 
control. In the words of Ernest M. Ligon, “The measure of a 
man is the size of the thing it takes to get his goat.” We in- 
evitably become little to the extent that we let little things 
overcome us. Entirely too many of us are toppled over men- 
tally by some unimportant occurrence or some little person. 
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We are not emotionally stable. When we permit some aggra- 
vating but insignificant occurrence to defeat us, we surrender 
the citadel of our soul. We should have mastered that which 
conquered us. 

In contrast to such regrettable weakness, consider Booker T. 
Washington. He declared that he would permit no man to nar- 
row or degrade his soul “by making me hate him.” ‘There were 
many things that occurred in his life which might have caused 
him to lose his temper. People did things to him and told un- 
truths about him that would have angered the ordinary indi- 
vidual. In the face of severe trials, however, he kept that fine 
spiritual poise which gives one self-mastery. He refused to be- 
come angry about incidents that would have infuriated most 
of us. He took the suffering which he endured at the hands of 
thoughtless and prejudiced people and converted it into spir- 
itual strength. 

There will be situations that aggravate every one of us. It is 
easy to lose self-control because of unpleasant and disagreeable 
occurrences. However, when we study each incident very care- 
fully, it is difficult to discover anything so terrible as to war- 
rant throwing the reins of our wills over the dashboard. Yet 
how prone we are to do just that! 

Our tendency to succumb to this temptation makes it all the 
more important for us not to grieve over slight injuries. In 
“Tam O'Shanter’ Burns refers to one who nursed “her wrath 
to keep it warm.” This kind of mental indulgence affords a 
pleasure which many of us find difficult to forgo. But it is ex- 
ceedingly expensive. 

To abandon mental poise is not merely costly—it is actually 
dangerous. Jesus forcefully pointed this out when he declared: 
“Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall be 
in danger of the judgment . . . but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” (Matt. 5:22.) 

The author of the familiar proverb is manifestly right: “He 
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that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that rul- 
eth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” By cultivating self- 
control we save our own good dispositions. We learn how to 
use our tempers. We guide them in the right directions. We 
learn how our souls can be delivered from spiritual collapse. 

God alone can save us from the terrors of this elemental pas- 
sion. No one else can put out the furious fires of personal re- 
sentment. ‘That is why we must accept his divine power. 

Jesus was not speaking idealistically when he insisted, “Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
‘hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” He was dealing with a fundamental necessity 
—a requisite for any great personality. He demonstrated its 
possibility in his own life. A great revival of Christian devotion 
would make our desire to be Christlike the most passionate 
longing of our lives. Paul caught this spirit from the Master. 
That is how he could say: “Avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath. . . . If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.” Only those who center their atten- 
tion on the Divine ever become masters of anger. 


II 


We lose both our manners and our minds when we lose self- 
control. We lose our friends and a fair chance to enjoy the 
future. When we surrender self-control, we immediately in- 
capacitate ourselves for intelligently considering any vital is- 
sue. Whenever we lose our temper, we abandon our ability to 
deal fairly either with any problem or with any person. ‘This 
speaks too seriously for the hasty reader or careless listener to 
grasp its meaning. 

Anyone who indulges in a useless and unfortunate display 
of temper cannot reason clearly. Bitter regrets always follow 
mistaken judgments. Only as we refrain from either thinking 
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or speaking intemperately can we avoid them. Our failure re- 
flects upon our lack of mental resources. 

While certain members of his cabinet often lost control of 
their temper, Lincoln kept his. Some who were intimately as- 
sociated with him could not refrain from harshly denouncing 
the South and all that was connected with it. Lincoln insisted 
upon keeping a clear head and a fair attitude. He refused to 
be swept off his mental balance by giving vent to anger. 

That same inner poise was one of the outstanding character- 
istics of Robert E. Lee. It helped to make him great. He was 
able to think clearly about facts and to deal fairly with people. 
He made his decisions on the basis of actual evidence, not of 
shallow emotions. 

When we surrender control of ourselves we also lose sup- 
port for our cause. Sometime ago I listened to a well-known 
speaker who was desperate in his anxiety to win votes for the 
motion before the house. He was straining every muscle in an 
effort to make it prevail. Instead of keeping a cool head, how- 
ever, and thus letting the facts furnish the needed force, he 
lost his temper and began heatedly to denounce his opponents. 
It was obvious that he lost votes for his motion. It is easy to 
make the same mistake. When we do so, we discredit the cause 
we are supposed to support and even lower ourselves in the 
estimation of those whose good opinion we covet. 

Most of us are embarrassed to see someone who is dear to us 
become intensely angry. We may even lose our own patience 
with this friend. If we become angry with a friend, we learn 
what Coleridge meant when he said: 


To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


Christian love, which creates happy relationships with all 
our fellows, will save us from insanity that leads to interna- 
tional suicide. 
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III 
Some things, however, ought to make us angry. Rightly di- 


rected, anger is a virtue. It is not a vice until we make it that. 
It is inherent power. The individual without temper will never 
have a character of steel. Some things ought deeply to affect 
our emotions. Some conditions ought to infuriate us. The basic 
issue is not whether we ever display any temper, but what 
provokes our anger. He is a wise man who knows when, 
where, and how to be angry. 

The person who is never deeply moved about anything is 
very weak—in many ways as weak as the individual who loses 
control of his temper. For no one ever cares deeply unless he 
feels keenly. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has an interesting story of a 
youth who had to be provoked personally before he became ex- 
cited about anything. He played football on the All-Southern 
California team, in the days when there was no soft turf. Only 
tough men played football on the rough gridiron of that day. 
Each year the winner of the game between Stanford and Cali- 
fornia played for the championship of the state by competing 
with All—Southern California. 

One year Stanford won and came south for the game. ‘The 
team gained considerable ground during the first half. Bishop 
Oxnam’s brother was playing center for Southern California. 
His right guard was a young giant named Morgan. ‘They 
called him “Monk.” He weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds. He was so big, observers said, that when he got down 
in the line he looked like an ordinary man standing up. He 
was the type of person, however, who did not move rapidly 
unless something provoked him. He did not usually get ex- 
cited about football. It was just a game to him. 

Between halves the coach came to Bishop Oxnam’s brother 
and said, “Ox, what’s the matter with Monk?” His brother 
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answered, “Nothing that I know of.” The coach was of the 
rough type of former days. He broke in, “I didn’t ask you to 
say ‘Nothing’s the matter’; I asked you “What's the matter?’ ” 
Young Oxnam ventured to guess: “Coach, maybe Monk isn’t 
mad yet.” Flashing an understanding wink the coach whis- 
pered, “Can you pass the ball with one hand?” The center 
thought he could. “All right, then, you do just what I tell you. 
[Remember we are not discussing the ethics of the coach!] 
When you go back in there,” he said, “I want you to get your 
right hand full of dirt. Pass the ball with your left, swing your 
right hand and rub that dirt in Monk Morgan’s eyes. When he 
gets up, you tell him that Stanford guard did it.” The direc- 
tions of the coach were carried out. For good measure the cen- 
ter swung his hand back with considerable force. When Monk 
got down for the next play, he twisted his head around and 
growled, “Say, Ox, who hit me?” Young Oxnam pointed to 
the Stanford guard and said, “He’s making a fool out of you.” 
From then on, when the ball was snapped “there was a hole in 
that side of the line large enough for a freight train to go 
through.” 

Fortunately there is more than one way to make a man an- 
gry. Certainly there ought to be. Jesus made this perfectly 
clear. He insisted there was righteous indignation. No one can 
think of this too clearly or too earnestly. Only as we do so can 
we understand Christianity. 

There is a familiar New Testament passage concerning a 
man who had a withered hand. Jesus’ act of healing consti- 
tutes more than an interesting story. It is most thought-pro- 
voking. It searches our very souls. 

The Master had gone into the synagogue to worship. There 
was the man who wanted to be healed. No one knows just how 
many years he had longed to have a normal arm and hand. 
Manifestly it had been long enough to depress him. Jesus _ 
displayed sympathetic tenderness. His critics watched him — 
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closely, but that did not deter the great Physician, nor cause 
him to be less concerned for the welfare of this man. 

As a matter of fact, the critics wanted the Master to heal 
him. They were eager to accuse Jesus of violating the Mosaic 
code. If he healed the man, they would be able to say that he 
had not kept the Sabbath. Thus the gracious act of the Master 
aroused the bitter anger of these critics. They were quite will- 
ing to pull a sheep out of the ditch on the Sabbath—if they 
owned the sheep! Since the man was not their property, they 
had no desire to heal him. 

No wonder it is written that Jesus was grieved at the hard- 
ness of their hearts! After conferring with his critics, and care- 
fully noting their attitudes, “he looked on them with anger.” 
Surely here was enough to make any high-minded person 
righteously indignant! 

There is no record anywhere that Jesus displayed anger 
because of what others did against him. He was constantly 
pained because of the wrongs heaped upon suffering human- 
ity. On more than one occasion he cried out against these in- 
justices. “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” he 
exclaimed, “for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to go in.” Again with deep feeling he de- 
nounced them: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness.” There was no ambiguity about 
his meaning: “Beware of the scribes, . . . which devour wid- 
ows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayers: these shall 
receive greater damnation.” 

Some things did deeply affect Jesus! He never lost his tem- 
per, but he was often righteously indignant. He knew when 
to speak, how, and for whom. A revival of eagerness to think 
with Christ and a sincere renewal of a desire to be like him is 
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our present desperate need. Every person who has caught his 
spirit has been deeply moved by all the conditions that concern 
the welfare of humanity. 

A friend has written of a woman who expressed the widely 
prevalent attitude that she did not wish to hear about the war, 
to witness tragic plays, or even to see things which would work 
upon her sympathies. She felt she had sufficient troubles of 
her own. Actually she was self-centered. She was trying to es- 
cape the discomforts of life. No wonder Gerald Heard has de- 
fined hell as a place composed of egoistic persons. Only when 
we are God-centered can we enter intelligently into other peo- 
ple’s sorrows and thus find an exit for our own. 

If ever our emotions are stirred deeply enough, we will be- 
come keenly concerned about the needless suffering of man- 
kind. We will insist that something be done for those millions 
of Americans who are without proper medical care. We will 
share with that half of the world which goes to bed hungry 
every night. We will become righteously indignant because of 
needless inequalities. We will “get mad” about all the enslav- 
ing influences that chain man. We will become militant cru- 
saders for world peace. Any other kind of revival will not be 
Christian. 

Social injustice, racial unfairness, economic Oppression— 
all these ought to “make us mad.” Keeping cool heads, we will 
think with the clarity of unbiased judgment. At the same time 
our emotions will “move” us to help right every wrong. 

More than once John Wesley was indignant because of con- 
ditions that oppressed and damaged man. Especially for those 
who belonged to the submerged groups and were not able to 
protect themselves he took up the cudgels of justice. He op- 
posed everything which he felt harmed humanity. He wrote 
vehemently of those who trafficked in human life by manu- 
facturing alcoholic liquors. 
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A curse is in the midst of them. The curse of God cleaves to 
the stones, the timber, the furniture of them. The curse of God 
is in their gardens, their walks, their groves; a fire that burns 
to the nethermost hell. Blood, blood is there; the foundations, the 
floor, the walls, the roof are stained with blood! And canst thou 
hope, O thou man of blood, though thou art clothed in scarlet 
and fine linen, and farest sumptuously every day; canst thou 
hope to deliver down the fields of blood to the third generation? 
Not so, for there is a God in heaven; therefore thy name shall be 
rooted out. Like those whom thou hast destroyed, body and soul, 
“thy memorial shall perish with thee.” 


This matter caused Wesley such painful concern that on 
September 6, 1784, he wrote a letter to William Pitt, then 
prime minister, in which he said: 


Suppose your influence could prevent distilling by making it 
_ a felony, you would do more service to your country than any 
Prime Minister has done these hundred years. Your name would 
be precious to all true Englishmen as long as England continued 
a nation. And what is infinitely more, a greater Monarch than 
King George would say to you: “Well done, good and faithful 


servant.” 


‘Wesley was righteously indignant. He had seen families do 
without bread because the wages of the men were spent for 
intoxicants. Fathers robbed their own children of food. Hus- 
bands failed to buy clothes for those they should have consid- 
ered with love and affection. No real victory will ever be won 
over this, or any other enemy of man’s supreme welfare, until 
we become deeply moved because of regrettable and avoidable 
conditions. 

Some people talk of a necessary present-day Wesleyan move- 
ment as though it were only a personal matter for the individ- 
ual. It was not with the father of Methodism. He was con- 
stantly considering the welfare of all God’s children. 
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Christlike men are always deeply concerned for those who 
do not have a decent chance in life. How could any true fol- 
lower of Jesus avoid being intensely interested? Whosoever 
offended one “of these little ones,” he declared, it were better 
that a millstone were placed about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the sea. He tenderly cared for helpless children. 
He lifted his voice for all who were not protected. He made 
his own the cause of all the poor who were being crushed. 

“Where is the mercy of thus grinding the face of the poor, 
thus sucking the blood of a poor beggared prisoner?” cried the 
great eighteenth-century prophet of righteousness. Pained with 
the suffering of his fellows, Wesley could not restrain his emo- 
tions. Would we be Christian if we could? 

In Shaftesbury’s day, children four and five years of age, 
working in the mines, were compelled to push cars in passages 
only eighteen inches high. Some of them were harnessed like 
dogs, so they could pull cars of coal. When they were eight or 
nine they were bound as apprentices for a twelve-year period. 
Frequently they worked twelve hours a day. The wonder is 
that so few church people were righteously indignant! Among 
the most notable accomplishments of Shaftesbury was the pas- 
sage of laws that helped to relieve such situations. His love for 
people and his hatred of wrong became a great driving force. 

This is a very modern matter. It vitally concerns hosts of 
people today. A writer in one of our religious journals tells of 
a cotton-mill village near which he teaches school. Frequently 
he sees six-year-old boys smoking dirty cigarettes—“stubs 
which they have salvaged from an open street gutter, tossed 
there, it may be, by some venereal or tubercular patient.” One 
day while he was drinking his daily quart of milk-and-cream 
at a soda fountain, two hungry emaciated children stood on 
either side of him, watching him more avidly than domesti- 


cated animals. When he had finished, “one grabbed the milk 
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bottle and drained it, the other picked up the tab and licked 


the cream off it.” 
Only those who keenly feel the suffering of others cry out | 
against those conditions which have severely oppressed them. 
They demand that things be changed! 
Muriel Lester writes disturbingly of how prostitution spread 
during World War I. In her volume Kill or Cure she tells how 


Rhine towns that boasted of never having had a brothel before, 
now were forced to set one up. A mayor of one of these towns 
could not bring himself to do this. . . . When he refused to sign 
the necessary document, it was explained to him that a crippling 
fine would be imposed and the act accomplished whether he con- 
sented or not. So he ordered the bells of the churches to be tolled 
as he signed. 


In all the moral confusion following another world war we 
find it almost impossible to study objectively incidents like 
that. But we had better do so! Self-preservation itself is in- 
volved. 

All wrong is inherently a denial of the divine Spirit. It is 
not enough to be scholastically and objectively interested in 
theological or sociological problems. Jesus was deeply moved 
because of the sufferings of those among whom he lived. ‘There 
were terrible and tragic conditions anyone could observe. 
When we are like him we learn how and when to be right- 
eously indignant. 

Too many let anger master them because of some insignifi- 
cant and personal matter. Those who are righteously indignant 
—‘“Masters of Anger’—are pained with all those conditions 
which rob their fellows of every opportunity that a Christlike 
God wants them to have. Thus in caring for others they find 
life themselves. 

So, too, do the wisest learn that 
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We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’ 


A great revival of genuine Christianity would lift us to this 
high level! 

It will require vivid imaginations to put ourselves in the 
place of others, but it is worth doing! What would we do if 
we lived in smelly houses with unhealthy surroundings and 
unloveliness? Suppose we lost our job, and then watched 
our savings dwindle away until nothing was left! These are 
practical problems with which thousands of people deal day 
after day. Because of their very nature, the Christlike earnestly 
endeavor to change all those conditions that rob people of a 
chance to live in the finest possible way. 

But even this does not go deeply enough. Christians hate 
sin—the destroyer of all that is good. Jesus never hated any 

erson. He was angry because of that archenemy, who attacks 
all of us and robs us of life’s best. Just because he loved man, 
Christ hated evil. So General Bramwell Booth looked upon 
the despicable conditions before his eyes and exclaimed, “My 
God! how I detest the enemy which has wrought all this 
havoc.” He caught that spirit from his fellowship with Christ. 


Thou judgest us. Thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn. 

The love that draws us nearer Thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 


If sin and evil of every kind does not arouse our righteous 
indignation, then we do not know when to get angry! Christ 
became great because he was the world’s greatest “Master 


of Anger.” We are like him only when we oppose all wrong 


1 From Festus: A Country Town, by Philip James Bailey. B Fa 
of E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. y PJ Ys DY, PeMnissiIOn 
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with the vehemence of those who fight because they love 
mankind. 
One of life’s greatest degrees is “Master of Anger.” 


Anything, God, but hate; 
I have known it in my day, 

And the best it does is sear your soul 
And eat your heart away. 


God, if I have but one prayer, 
Before the cloud-wrapped end, 

I’m sick of hate and the waste it makes, 
Let me be my brother’s friend. 


We can master anger by so loving all who are dear to Christ 
that we intensely hate—not them—but the things that hurt 
them, and thus devotedly give ourselves to every divine cause. 
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We Will Take Life's Noblest Risk 


Faith is ... . the evidence of things not seen—Heb. 11:1 
I know whom I have believed.—Il ‘Tim. 1:12 


vd Laas must be a real reason why people refer to “the gam- 
bling instinct” in man. Certainly there are risks which 
all of us must take. They are inescapable. ‘The kind of world 
in which we are living necessitates our taking them. Further- 
more, man seems to respond to the appeal of danger. ‘There 
are some who say that the desire to display daring is part of 
human nature. 

As a matter of fact, it is probably because this so-called 
instinct has been perverted and misused that it is at the root 
of much of our widespread gambling. On the part of many 
there is a deep desire for material gain. Often there is covet- 
ousness for money that one has not earned. 

That is why gambling for money is so senseless. It runs 
directly athwart all sound economics. Any serious-minded 
person who visits Monte Carlo faces this truth in such an 
impressive way that at times it becomes almost unbearably 
depressing. There nearly everybody seems to be gambling, 
Apparently nobody is creating values or producing goods. 
Consider what would happen if every individual everywhere 
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indulged in gambling all the time and there were no one 
producing or creating values. In a very short time all our 
resources would be used up. 


I 


In spite of this fact we must admit that the impulse toward 
taking chances is manifest in numerous personal and social 
relationships. There are surely enough occasions when we 
are forced to take risks of some sort! Consider a few of those 
instances when we cannot possibly avoid doing so. 

Some will immediately think of business. That is entirely 
in order. We do have to take a risk when we enter any busi- 
ness, no matter what it is. With positive and unmistakable cer- 
tainty we can never know what the ultimate outcome will be. 
We may succeed. We may fail and lose all our investment. 

We take a chance whenever we cultivate the friendship of 
any individual. We never know when the other person is 
going to fail us. We cannot even be sure that he or she will 
not betray us. Consider Jesus and Judas. Human friendships 
are not always dependable. Of course we could stand aloof 
from everybody, refusing to make friends with anyone because 
of the risk which is involved. But think how much we would 
miss in life! Most of us are willing to take the chances in- 
volved. 

Marriage itself has been called a gamble. Many jokes have 
been told about it illustrating this idea. ‘The word “gamble” 
is of course not the most satisfactory one to use. Yet this very 
familiar term does suggest a basic truth. We do have to incur 
some risk in marriage. Fortunately the odds are definitely in 
our favor when we enter marriage with a genuine appreciation 
of one another and with the right attitude toward each other. 
The very spirit in which we enter marriage discloses the 
probable outcome. Nevertheless there is some hazard. 

So, too, in other realms, again and again we are impressed 
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with the jeopardy which is involved. Surely there is enough 
chance in life to satisfy the most venturesome soul if he is 
only willing to face life with dauntless courage. 


II 


There is one supreme way in which we can take a really 
glorious chance. Insisting that life has meaning and worth, 
we can venture forth, daring to do the right day after day, no 
matter what the cost. Such a risk, happily taken, will assist in 
the cultivation of courageous and Christly character. So! All 
of us have the opportunity of playing high stakes every day, 
and not just risking our paltry possessions. A truly great 
Christian revival would make us want to unite with the 
saints of all ages in doing just this. 

The noblest risk, of course, that we can possibly take is 
the willingness to believe that what is highest in spirit is 
deepest in the very nature of things, that the best we can 
think is also the truest—at least that it can be! When we dare 
to believe that the highest is at least a possibility, we neces- 
sarily take a risk. No one can prove this truth in a laboratory 
of physics or chemistry. Just for that reason this risk is the 
highest which can ever challenge any person. 

Some people have called this “faith.” Our text so refers to 
it. It certainly is the greatest trust imaginable. The only 
trouble with using the familiar term “faith” is that it has too 
much of a theological connotation for most people. Because 
they think of it in terms of mere mental acquiescence, too 
many miss its real essence. For hosts of people faith is simply 
being willing to accept as true something they are supposed 
to believe. 

Genuine faith is far higher and better than that. It is dar- 
ing to believe that the noblest of which we are capable is life’s 
truest reality—or that it can become this! It is betting your 


life that God is—and that he is like Christ. Nobody can actu- 
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ally prove this in the same way that he can prove a mathe- 
matical problem and then write after it “Q.E.D.” That is 
why it is life’s finest risk. We have to take great risks if we 
believe the best. 

Even though we cannot prove that life is meaningful and 
that we are of everlasting value, we can take the venture with 
Jesus Christ. We can risk our very lives upon the boldest 
assertions that ever fell from his lips. 

Certainly there is justification for this courageous decision. 
We know that there is creative activity in life, like thinking 
and loving and influencing humanity. This is not determined 
by material mass or great volume. Size is not the most accurate 
criterion of judgment when we evaluate people. Real power 
and true worth must be on a higher plane than the merely 
physical. We can experience something within our minds and 
hearts which makes us courageous—bold enough to insist 
that Jesus’ estimate of human beings and of life itself must 
be accurate. 

To be sure, nobody can take you by the hand and lead you 
up to some place and say, “There is God,” just as he may lead 
you up to the church door and say, “There is the First 
Methodist Church.” Nevertheless, reason plus experience is 
most effective even in pointing out the divine. The two can 
make us courageously daring. There are of course many 
people who assert that God is not a reality. Because they are 
unable to see God with their physical eyes, and do not under- 
stand the inner purpose of life, they lose the highest life has 
to offer.. They miss the finest and best, for our most blessed 
experiences come only when we courageously commit our- 
selves to the highest that can challenge human personality. 

There is no other way to receive the most gracious blessings 
life has to bestow. When William James had published his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, Professor James H. Leuba, 
in a review of the volume, dismissed most of the cases James 
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had cited as merely examples of pathology. With marked 
restraint and humble modesty the noted scholar wrote a 
letter to Leuba. As other communications indicate, he under- 
states his own faith. But he did say this: 


I have no living sense of commerce with a God. I envy those 
who have, for I know the addition of such a sense would help 
me immensely. The Divine, for my active life, is limited to ab- 
stract concepts which, as ideals, interest and determine me, but 
do so faintly in comparison with what a feeling of God might 


effect, if I had one. 
Undoubtedly James had far more Christian faith at the 


time than he suggests in these sentences. Indeed, just because 
of its marked restraint, this declaration comes with dynamic 
force. It is evidence of a strong mind grappling with mighty 
truth. 


IIT 


The risk involved in great faith is altogether voluntary. It 
is not forced upon us. We determine whether we are willing 
to take the chance involved in trust. The fact, however, that 
we can decide for ourselves is itself thrilling. 


O happy day, that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God! 


OF course we can insist that there is no moral integrity at 
the heart of the universe. We can believe that honesty, honor, 
and truth are but figments of the imagination, having no 
reality in themselves. There is nothing to compel us to say 
otherwise. 

Sometime ago a letter from an eighteen-year-old boy gave 
a rather blunt account of an all too familiar situation. It 
appeared in the American Magazine. This is part of what he 
wrote: 
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Why should IJ, or any other young fellow, be honest? [Mother] 


believes honesty pays. I think honesty is not necessary for business 
success and dishonesty pays, at least sooner. . . . Take my Dad. 
He runs a store. He’s honest, and where does it get him? Dad ran 
for county treasurer a few years ago, and got snowed under by a 
slick liar. Dad’s had his nose to the grindstone ever since I can re- 
member, trying to make a bare living for his family. He’s old before 
his time. So is Mother. She’s never had fine clothes nor gone places 
and had a good time. She’s always had to scrimp and save. Dad has 
self-respect, but I’ve never seen him happy, only worried. .. . 
, Let’s look at Mr. J., who used to keep a store in the same block 
* with Dad. He’s rich now and retired. When the World War was 
on, there was a shortage of sugar. . . . When the price of sugar 
started up [he] bought all his big basement would hold. Then 
when the price got sky-high he sold it. . . . He ran for state sen- 
ator and was elected with a bang. That’s when he really got rich, 
although state senators don’t get a big salary. . . . Mr. Editor, I 
want to make money. This life is all I’m sure of and I want to en- 
joy it... . I think I can make dishonest money quicker... . 
People don’t seem to care about honesty. . . . So one good reason, 
please, Mr. Editor, why an ambitious young man should be honest. 
. .. Don’t talk to me about great men having been honest. I don’t 
want to be great. I want to be comfortable. 


Well, you see, there is the problem! It is perplexing and 
disturbing. We can say that the intangibles are less real than 
the mist of the mountain. Why, therefore, risk your life 
on God and goodness? Here is a deeply searching interroga- 
tion. 

Obviously we can say that we have no assurance that the 
universe is on the side of honesty. Therefore we are not will- 
ing to accept the jeopardy of believing it. We can live as 
though the highest were not the truest. We can act as though 
we believed that there were no God, that personality is worth- 
less, and that there are no values other than material ones. 
This is our prerogative. 
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Of course if we are unwilling to take life’s noblest risk, we 
must resign ourselves to a meaningless existence. If we prefer, 
we can join a modern cynic in prayer as he says, “Help me, O 
God, to be resigned to be an atom.” 

When, however, we lose the capacity and the willingness 
to dare to believe the best about the universe, we sustain life’s 
heaviest loss. When all the stories others can tell are done, 
then you can say, “Sad losses have ye met, but mine is heavier 
yet, for a believing heart hath gone from me!” 

Then, as a poet puts it, intelligent pilgrims will exclaim 
that in spite of all kinds of cruelty and “love’s sore cross,” 
yours is “life’s last and heaviest loss.” For to lose faith in life 
is to lose life itself, even though we go right on breathing, 
eating, sleeping, working. 

We have a right, however, to insist on the reality of religion 
and to base our lives on the fact of God, in spite of the dark- 
ness of doubt. “Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. . . . Thou 
art just.” 

Aubrey de Vere was one day visiting Wordsworth. ‘The 
English poet loved the hills of his home county. He thought 
they were of great beauty. “The Alps are higher, of course,” 
he confessed, “but then they are almost enshrouded in mist.” 
The visitor assented. Wordsworth repeated, “The clouds hide 
the Alps from your eyes.” ‘Then de Vere replied, “True, but 
you do know that the mountains are there behind the clouds. 
And that makes a difference.” If we can know the God of 
Christ is real—even though we do not see him—it does make 
a tremendous difference. 


IV 


The world’s most daring heroes and heroines have asserted 
that the noblest risk we can take is to bet our lives on the 
dependability of Jesus Christ. When he declared that there 


is a Deity with character and that human personality is the 
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highest value in the world, he was dealing with reality. For 
this reason thousands have staked their very souls on truth, 
honor, and honesty. 

It is in this connection that we are greatly encouraged when 
we consider Sir Isaac Newton. After he had discovered the 
law of gravitation and had written Principia, he turned from 
his scientific pursuits and accepted appointment as warden of 
the English mint. The era was one of almost universal politi- 
cal corruption. One day Newton himself was approached 
by a man asking for a personal favor. He offered a bribe of 
over six thousand pounds—a rather tidy sum. When Newton 
refused, the man announced that he represented a duchess, 
a very powerful individual in England. This is Newton’s 
answer: “I desire you to tell the lady, that if she was here 
herself and had made me this offer, I would have desired her 
to go out of my house and so IJ desire you, or you shall be 
turned out.” 

Newton was the discoverer of the law of gravitation; but, 
as has been suggested, his courageous daring led him to 
another and greater discovery. It was indeed a far more im- 
portant one! ‘That is why we can now salute this defendant 
of honor who kept his conscience free from the terrific pres- 
sures of his day. 

We take a chance when we decide to live like that! We 
dare to believe that the universe is on the side of honor. But 
here is the glory of daring that is divine. It brings out the 
best in us. Furthermore, it makes those who take the risk 
more capable of being brave, true, and honorable. This is the 
effect of a truly Christian revival. 

It also assures us of the reality of right. In Deep Dark River, 
Robert Rylee has the leading character make this thrilling 
statement: 

“Miss Winsun,” he said, “I done been ready fer de trial. Done 
goin to tell hit jest lak hit was. . . . Dey can’t hurt Mose cause 
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he done got de Lord on he side. De Lord goin be settin dere be- 
sides you and me. Now jest you don’t fergit dat. De Lord done 
been trampled on befo. Fact is, Miss Winsun, de Lord done been 
de mos trampled on pusson I ever know. An hit ain't never 
ruffle de Lord none. Dey done nail de Lord up and poke a knife 
in he side an done laid de crown o’ thawns on he haid, and hit 
didn’t no more’n make him groan out wunst. You can’t kill de 
truf; you kin mess on hit a heap, you shore kin, but when you lifts 
it wp after it done been messed on an breshes it off, hit done 
shine out jest lak when hit fust wuz.” * 


Of course it is not possible to prove what Mose said—cer- 
tainly not in the sense in which we demonstrate mathematical 
problems. That is precisely why the risk about which we are 
thinking is the noblest and greatest anyone can ever take. We 
offer our lives as the highest stakes on which we can lay our 
hands. 

Paul did that. He was not afraid to take the risk. He did not 
fear life or what it could bring. ‘That is undoubtedly why he 
was not afraid of death. 

Of course God is not a “cosmic bellhop.” He is God. But 
he is also our friend, who offers us every reasonable chance 
to test spiritual reality. Faith makes us take him “for better, 
for worse, in sickness, in health,” in life—and beyond death! 
We dare to do because the Divine gives us strength and con- 
fidence. 

Certainly it takes holy daring to believe that the universe 
is on the side of truth and honor and goodness. It requires 
heroic confidence to believe that the best is at the heart 
of the universe. Many have died in faith, “not receiving 
the promises.” They looked toward the future. ‘They were 
tempted, tortured, torn asunder, but they remained faithful. 


1 From Deep Dark River, copyright 1935, by Robert Rylee, and reprinted 
by permission of Rinehart & Co., Inc., publishers. 
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Such trust never can come easy. But it offers an inspiring as 
well as a daring pilgrimage of the mind and heart. 

It is this same venture that leads some of us to believe that 
personality is “the end product of nature.” Certainly no 
personality ever begins to fulfill its true purpose save by 
means of character—and that fact has great significance. 

If a character-cultivating process is going on, and if it has 
teal meaning, it is hardly credible to think that God would 
wipe out the highest value which has come to pass in this 
world. It is not reasonable to believe that he would petulantly 
and abruptly give up the whole experiment with mankind. 
It would be far more reasonable to think of a great artist 
destroying his masterpiece. After all, if he climbs the higher 
rungs of character, man can be the masterpiece of the world, 
even though he is not all that he ought to be or wants to be. 

So while we cannot prove that the spiritual forces of the 
universe win in the long run, we can do something far 
better: we can dare ‘to risk our lives on this momentous 
possibility. Furthermore, we can make the venture in such 
a way that we develop heroism of the heart. 

At long last Napoleon was constrained to remark, “Do you 
know what amazes me more than all else? The impotence of 
force to organize anything.” It was also Napoleon who said, 
“There are only two powers in the world, the spirit and the 
sword. In the long run the sword will always be conquered 
by the spirit.” That succinctly and brilliantly summarizes 
the whole matter. 

Let us paraphrase our text: “Faith is the well-grounded 
assurance of that for which we hope, and the conviction of 
the reality of things which we do not see.” 

The assurance which comes to those who take this venture 
is deeper than mere feeling. It is more than a “hunch” that 
life ought to be this way. The final confidence which comes 
to the bold explorer of faith is one which causes him to say, 
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“I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” People who commit themselves to God 
unreservedly learn that “on the judgment throne there is 
room alone for the Lord whose name is love.” 

Life’s greatest risk is to venture forth upon the reality and 
the trustworthiness of the unseen forces of righteousness. 
But only the people who take this risk ever gain the confidence 
which came to Paul—an assurance which, before it came 
to the apostle, was the guiding star that led Jesus from a 
manger up to a cross-crowned hill, with the certainty that he 
was triumphant even in that hour! 
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We Will Find Proof Beyond Proof 


If any man will do his will, he shall know . . . the doctrine. 
—John 7:17 


©) we thought if we could offer adequate proof for 
anything, that would be the end of the argument. 
People would naturally accept the evidence. If they did not, 
there was no need of troubling them further. They were 
simply not capable of recognizing the truth when they saw it. 
This, however, was a most shortsighted idea. Proof seldom 
proves. Even when it enlightens the mind, it does not neces- 
sarily move to action. We are convinced only when our con- 
victions are strong enough to make us both happily accept 
facts because they are facts and then act in the light of the 
truth we see. 


I 


Often we feel so sure of our position that all evidence to 
the contrary simply does not convince us that we are wrong. 
We have no desire to change our beliefs or attitudes. 

Many people continue to keep their minds tightly closed 
both before and after experiments which, by their very 


character, would seem to compel belief. The test may be 
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‘made in a laboratory. But that makes no difference. ‘They will 
not accept it. 

The demonstration may be of such a nature that many 
witnesses could observe it. After the flight of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, one of their 
fellow townsmen in Dayton, Ohio, exclaimed, “I don’t 
believe it. Nobody's ever going to fly; and if anybody did fly, 
it wouldn’t be anybody from Dayton!” Proof loses its power 
against a mind like that. Yet how many of us have the same 
kind of attitude! This is only an exaggerated illustration of 
the way the minds of many people fail to work. 

There is still another phase of the failure of proof, upon 
which it is necessary for us to meditate understandingly. 
Adequate evidence alone does not make us act. Any art may 
be all its friends say it is, and yet those who are uninterested 
feel no attraction for it. This disturbing failure of proof 
constantly recurs. 

You cannot make a man like grand opera simply by telling 
him how beautiful it is and by insisting how much it ought 
to appeal to him. You may sit down in his office long enough 
to go into a detailed scientific and artistic discussion of its 
worth. By means of a phonograph, a radio, or some famous 
philharmonic orchestra you may demonstrate its superiority 
to jazz. But that will not make him like it. You may provoke 
him to give time, money, and interest to it—just to get rid of 
you! Convincing proof of an intellectual nature, however, 
does not impel people to act in any particular way. Nor does 
it cause them to change their real interests. 

It should not be very difficult for a talented and keen- 
minded artist to prove that we ought to enjoy the mural 
paintings and classical sketches which are found on the walls 
of many medieval churches in Europe. The evidence is 
cumulative and convincing. Nevertheless, no matter how 
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much capable critics might say, most people simply would 
not spend their afternoons gazing at these masterpieces. ‘They 
would feel their time was being wasted! Argument may 
change minds; it does not change one’s culture. 

Some literature will abide as long as the human race cares 
for the finest writings which the mind of man has conceived. 
Neither this fact, however, nor a staggering amount of 
evidence for its beauty and power will cause everyone to 
read it. Simply because some scholar can set forth certain 
unanswerable reasons for giving the drama of Shakespeare or 
the poetry of Keats eager attention, we do not evaluate it 
any more highly. This is not the way we become students of 
the classics. We become devotees of literature that lightens 
the mind and lifts the heart only when we ourselves begin 
genuinely to like it, not simply when we are defeated in a 
heated argument concerning its worth. 

Romantic love is rich and rewarding. Nevertheless mere 
logical reasoning concerning necessary domestic adjustments 
will not provoke us to make them. They may even lead us to 
understand the satire of such wisecracks as, “Many married 
couples manage to patch up their old quarrels until they are 
as good as new.” There is much to justify such sarcasm. But 
great love is still a reality, though it is developed only by 
those who have learned how to appreciate its worth. 

You can prove that children ought to love their parents 
and share their hearts’ affections with them. “Ingratitude, 
thou marble-hearted fiend,” exclaims Shakespeare, “more 
hideous when thou show’st thee in a child than the sea- 
monster.” And again, “How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to have a thankless child!” But that does not make 
children care for their parents nor enjoy being with them. 
The very suggestion of such ideas make them even more ir- 
ritable if they do not have devotion that is spontaneous and 
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joyous. You just cannot prove that you ought to love anybody 
—not even one who loves you. But he who loves knows the 
reality and worth of love! 


II 


Here is a basic principle that underlies all religion! Un- 
fortunately we have been making the same terrific mistake 
of thinking that argument would compel people to accept 
religious truth. It will not. There are well-substantiated 
facts which ought to be quite sufficient to cause people to 
give earnest attention to religion and unhesitatingly commit. 
themselves to Christianity. Keen legal minds, as well as earnest 
ecclesiastical leaders, have presented forceful evidence and 
have assured us that the reasonableness of our religion is . 
compelling. 

Nevertheless reasoning, even at its best, has never convinced 
most people of the impelling reality of God. I am not disparag- 
ing the highest and most logical kind of mental approach. 
That is entirely in order. But it is not sufficient. All the books 
ever written on apologetics will never cause people to turn 
to God and eagerly seek his guidance. Reasoning is good, 
but it is not enough. Proof is helpful, but it is not adequate. 

There is a much more compelling explanation for our 
believing in God. It finds all of us at the depths of life. It 
has to do with the touch of the Divine on our hearts. As Dr. 
William Temple says in Christus Veritas: 


It is doubtful if any man can go through life without ever feel- 
ing reverence for something which is morally so high above him as 
to be out of his reach, or awe before the great Reality on which he 
is utterly dependent. And it may safely be said that no one es- 
capes, though he may to his own satisfaction explain away, the 
sense of absolute obligation. Communion with the Eternal is 
probably not quite unknown to any human being. 
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Precisely! There is something within each of us deeper 
than reason, something beyond human logic. Furthermore 
we give ourselves to divine leadership only when there is 
something stronger than mere intellectual appeal. There must 
be the inescapable sense of need, and the growth of longing 
for that need to be met. 

Consider prayer. It is at the focal center of religion. Never- 
theless we do not pray because we feel we should. We pray 
because we must. There is nothing else we can do. We are 
at the end of the rope. Or we learn the meaning and worth 
_ of prayer by many kinds of blessed and enriching experiences, 
some of which lead us into the conscious presence of God. 
Logic alone fails to make pray-ers of us. Love of Christ makes 
the act of communion both spontaneous and altogether 
natural. 

A few summers ago, when someone in our small group of 
tourists questioned a native concerning certain traditional 
Mohammedan practices of prayer, a young Turk said to us 
with refreshing frankness, “Yes, one does turn to them when 
he needs help.” In one way or another, in our moments of 
supreme need, most of us use some means of seeking help 
from a higher Power. Like all other religious people, Moham- 
medans pray. If they are faithful, they turn their faces to- . 
ward Mecca five times a day. So by immediate spiritual contact 
the Christian learns the reality of a higher Power who has 
the appeal of Christ. 

Certainly there seem to be many proofs for prayer. There 
are reasons which appeal to the keenest thinkers. ‘They have 
the compulsion of logic. 


If radio’s slim fingers 

Can pluck a melody 

From night, and toss it over 
A continent or sea: 
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If the petaled white notes 
Of a violin 

Are blown across an ocean, 
Or a city’s din; 


If songs, like crimson roses, 

Are plucked from thin blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder 

If God hears prayer? * 


Why, indeed, should they? The answer seems self-evident! 
Reasonable men do see and feel it. Yet actually most of us 
pray either when we have been driven to our knees, or after 
we have learned the blessedness of prayer by some gracious 
experience. 

Some years ago Sir Wilfred 'T. Grenfell was summoned 
to a settlement sixty miles distant to operate on a young 
fisherman who was in danger from blood poisoning. In an 
effort to cover the distance in the shortest possible time, 
Grenfell drove his dog team across a wide inlet from the 
Atlantic. He thought the ice was solid. But when he was 
halfway across, it suddenly gave way, and he and his dogs 
plunged into the half-frozen stream. With great difficulty 
the missionary was able to climb out upon a huge cake of 
ice, He pulled his dogs after him. Then he and the dogs 
began drifting helplessly toward the sea. 

That night found Grenfell ten miles on his seaward 
voyage. Forced to take extreme measures, he killed and then 
skinned three of his dogs, wrapping their fur about him as 
a coat. He piled up their bodies to make a windbreak on the 
ice. At intervals he took off his clothes, wrung them out, 
swung them in the wind, and then put on first one garment 
and then the next, hoping that the heat of his body would dry 


1“Proof” from Kitchen Sonnets by Ethel Romig Fuller. By permission of 
the author. 
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them. Forcing his biggest dog to lie down, he cuddled up 


close to him, drew the improvised dog-skin rug over himself 
and went to sleep. About midnight he awoke shivering. The 
moon was just rising. The wind was driving him steadily 
toward the open sea. But, he says, somehow his faith was 
untroubled, “After all, it was quite natural for me to be pass- 
ing to the portals of death from that frozen stream. And 
quite unbidden the words of an old hymn began running 


through my mind: 
My God and Father, while I stray 


Far from my home on life’s rough way, 
Oh, help me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done.” 


Fortunately the afternoon Grenfell broke through the 
ice and began drifting out to sea on the ice floe, four men 
were out on the headland at the river’s mouth. They were 
cutting up some seals they had killed in the fall. Just as they 
were leaving for home, the floe on which the physician was 
drifting moved into the open. One of the men saw it and 
pointed it out to the others. On returning to the village, the 
four reported that something alive was adrift on the floe. 
The one man in that section who owned a good spyglass 
jumped up from his supper and hurried over to a place where 
he could get a good view. Dusk though it was, he saw someone 
out on the ice and noticed his weak efforts to signal ashore. ‘The 
man excitedly guessed it must be Grenfell, their physician 
and their dear friend. As night was closing, the men from the 
village made their first heroic effort to launch a boat and 
save their friend. “Little though I realized it,” Grenfell says, 
“many eyes were watching me from those cliffs, and through 
the long darkness men who knew me were making plans to 
rescue me at dawn.” 

An incident like that would be spoiled by much comment. 
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Yet the very least we could consider is the fact that most of 
us would pray under those circumstances! Here is a genuine 
experience of prayer. Grenfell was working to the limit of 
his ability while he patiently waited until the needed help 
arrived. He could understand that the doer shall know—even 
the worth and reality of prayer. Dramatically and unforget- 
tably it shows why and how many learn to pray. 


Il 


So when we consider the very practical matter of personal 
and social righteousness which leads on to a high spiritual 
experience, we properly emphasize ethics when we go beyond . 
any proof of what we ought to do. Most people know plenty 
to do which they are not doing. Mere assent to a logical prop- 
osition is quite insufficient to impel us to take up the great tasks 
of life. What makes our failures pain us as we read the words, 
“Be ye . . . perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect,” is far more than reasoned judgment. Something 
deep within us testifies to the rightness and divine quality of 
Christ’s standard. There is an inner impulsion which drives, 
draws, winsomely beckons, and irresistibly calls, even when 
we cannot explain it. 

It is much easier to escape the feeling of national than of 
personal responsibility. Nevertheless even here is the con- 
sciousness of social obligation. It is further moral proof of God 
that goes beyond any evidence we can observe. 

Why have we shrunk from the use of the atomic bomb? 
Why have thousands of leading American citizens protested 
against its use? Not merely because we know how we felt 
when our enemy used poison gas in World War I, though the 
comparison is too disturbing to toss aside lightly. Not merely 
because we can see how fear has been created on the part of 
our allies, and because we realize that fear produces hatred. 
Not simply because we know indiscriminate use of this 
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power may mean the end of civilization. All this is of course 
true. The Christian Century brings us up sharply by remind- 


ing us: 


Perhaps it was inevitable that the bomb would ultimately be 
employed to bring Japan to the point of surrender. (This, how- 
ever, is contradicted by the astonishing report of the past few 
days that General MacArthur conveyed to President Roosevelt 
last January and that the President summarily rejected peace 
terms essentially the same as those finally accepted.) But there 
was no military advantage in hurling the bomb upon Japan with- 
out warning. The least we might have done was to announce to 
our foe that we possessed the atomic bomb; that its destructive 
power was beyond anything known in warfare; and that its ter- 
tible effectiveness had been experimentally demonstrated in this 
country. We could thus have warned Japan of what was in store 
for her unless she surrendered immediately. If she doubted the 
good faith of our representations, it would have been a simple 
matter to select a demonstration target in the enemy’s own coun- 
try at a place where the loss of human life would be at a mini- 
mum. 

If, despite such warning, Japan had still held out, we would 
have been in a far less questionable position had we then dropped 
the bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. At least our record of 
deliberation and ample warning would have been clear. Instead, 
with brutal disregard of any principle of humanity we “demon- 
strated” the bomb on two great cities, utterly extinguishing them. 
This course has placed the United States in a bad light through- 
out the world. . . . Our future security is menaced by our own 
act, and our influence for justice and humanity in international 


affairs has been sadly crippled. 


Though all this is undeniably true, there is much more to 
add. Such proof would not /penetrate our conscience. Deep 
within us there is something which says humanity is worth 


saving. Right is right, and there is respect for the Highest 
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though often it is hidden deep in man’s heart. Something 
within us has made us shudder as we have thought of how 
this affects all our philosophy of life. 

But let us look at the individual. All society is made up of 
persons. Here is an Associated Press story, datelined Marshall, 
North Carolina, October, 1933. 


Bronzed and looking years younger than his age, James Luns- 
ford, a 58-year-old Louisiana rancher, was back in his native hills 
today to face a murder charge from which he fled thirty-three 
years ago. 

But he wasn’t behind prison bars. ‘Today found him strolling 
the streets of the town and marvelling at the changes which have 
taken place since the days of mud streets and horses and buggies. 

Lunsford showed up at the sheriff's office here, apparently out 
of a clear sky, and announced that he was wanted for the fatal 
shooting of his cousin, Bud Lunsford, in 1900. “I know I was 
justified,” he was quoted as saying, “but I just wanted to get this 
thing cleared up and get it off my mind.” 

The authorities communicated with Solicitor Zeb V. Nettles, 
at Asheville, and arranged for the cattleman to be released on 
$1,500 bond. 

Lunsford told officers he had been living in Louisiana for more 
than thirty years and that he had become well-to-do in the cattle 
business. His wife, whom he married before he fled from Mar- 
shall at the turn of the century, accompanied him on his return 
to his old home. 


When James Lunsford fled, he had ample proof he was 
doing wrong. He was convinced in his own mind of his error. 
But that did not keep him from fleeing. He came back be- 
cause there was in him—as there is in all of us—a dee 
searching sense of justice which is far more powerful than 
any reasoned logic. ‘This urge toward righteousness sways the 
very soul of man! It is our hope for civilization. 
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IV 


Let us go up on a higher level. Let us even peer beyond the 
ramparts of time for a moment. 

We do not usually begin to make immortality a vital part 
of our thinking and planning because of any argument for it. 
All the Easter sermons ever preached would not convince 
most of us of a future life. But when someone we love dearly 
slips from us—ah, that makes all the difference in the world. 
All life is affected by that experience. Love will not be ruth- 
lessly pushed aside. Love has memories. It also insists upon 
eager anticipations. 

Others of us begin to believe in immortality when we ex- 
perience a certain high quality of life which creates within us 
a sincere longing for its continuance, along with a deep con- 
sciousness that it is worth continuing. Mere intellectual proof 
does not convince us of its reality. Nor does it impel us to 
desire it earnestly for ourselves. 

So, too, when we are at our best we respond to the win- 
someness of Jesus Christ. Proof does not impel us to recog- 
nize him. It may help us. But because of what he is and 
because of what we ought to be, the Master makes his own ap- 
peal. In the atmosphere of a great revival he has a chance to 
reach our hearts. 

A number of years ago a young woman, wearing the uni- 
form of the Salvation Army, approached a young man who 
was sitting in the back of a great hall where General Booth 
was addressing a meeting. Observing that he looked forlorn, 
she felt moved to say to him, “Is there anything that I could 
do for you? And may I venture to ask, Are you saved?” 
“Saved?” he retorted, “Why should I be saved? I am a re- 
porter.” But only a few years ago this one-time reporter, now 
the editor of a great London daily, published a book whose 


sales in Great Britain alone have mounted to 120,000 copies. 
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In God in the Slums religion is the matter of foremost im- 
portance. God is supreme. Christ is the center of life. How 
could Hugh Redwood write this? Why did he? There was a 
notable incident which made him think of God. Down in his 
heart was a sense of spiritual reality that responded. He real- 
ized the lack in his own life. Something beyond proof, deeper 
than argument, reached his soul, became a part of him. He 
acted. Then he knew. 

Jesus Christ presents a completeness of personality and a 
spiritual finality which speak eloquently for themselves. ‘This 
is not a point to be argued; it is a luminous fact. We accept 
his divine leadership, not by waiting for some incontrovertible 
statement, but by following the best we can think, the truest 
we car feel, and the finest we can possibly desire and dare! 
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We Will Learn What We Need 
to Know 


For we know in part, and we prophesy in part.—I Cor. 13:9 
I know that my redeemer liveth—Job 19:25 


ust to announce this topic provokes a smile on the part of 

many people—at least a look of inquiry—and, with some, 
a stare of slight amazement. Many of us want to know every- 
thing we can. Why suggest any limit to the search of the 
mind? If there are those who apparently do not have so much 
curiosity, others impatiently declare that there must be some- 
thing wrong with them. They feel that anyone who is not 
eager to learn everything he can is hardly normal. 

Many of us are quite sympathetic to this viewpoint. Ob- 
viously there are times, for instance, when most of us have at 
least a hankering to look into the secrets of tomorrow. We 
long to pierce the veil which hangs between us and the un- 
known future. Further, and even more important, in our 
most serious meditations we are deeply concerned with the 
meaning of life, its true significance, its real interpretation. 
After all, what is life about? We feel we have a right to know. 
At any rate, we want to understand. 
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Mentally disturbed, nervously ill at ease, we fidget about, 
hoping for the solution to life’s enigma. We become per- 
plexed. Too often life is like the silent Sphinx. We are pained 
because of our lack of knowledge. If only we knew everything 
about life and the future! We might not be satisfied; the facts 
might be very disconcerting. But we would at least be better 
equipped for developing some kind of strategy for dealing 
with difficult situations. 


I 


However much we may long to tear aside the veil which 
~ hangs between us and the occurrences of tomorrow, there is 
little that we can do about it. In every area there is almost 
limitless truth with which we are not familiar. At times this — 
fact depresses us. The crushing burden of ignorance pushes 
down upon us. So heavily does it weigh upon our minds that 
at times it seems almost unbearable. 

In the immediate present we actually possess only a very few 
facts. Our knowledge is quite restricted. The most learned 
among us are ignorant. ‘There is so much we do not know— 
and do not seem to be able to learn. The wisest admit their 
ignorance. The best-educated people know only in part. Our 
information is very fragmentary. Nor is this uniquely true of 
our knowledge of religion. It is universal. 

Of course there is some knowledge with which we can 
quite happily dispense. In our sanest moments we readily 
admit this. Certainly from personal experience we do not have 
to know what sin will do. We do not need to test the conse- 
quences of wrongdoing. We do not have to understand from 
the laboratory of personal trial that the wages of sin is death. 

There are other types of knowledge—more superficial— 
which are not indispensable. Sometime ago a newspaper car- 
tied the story of the death of a man in one of our larger cities. 
His one claim to distinction was that he was an expert on 
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bridge whist. He was an authority on the game. Surely one 
ought not to feel that he has lost the riches of life if he has 
to forgo such knowledge as that! There is much similar in- 
formation which is not a requisite for happiness. 

There is still another kind of “learning” without which we 
can get along, though it may even be desirable. All technical 
knowledge is not necessary for the highest blessedness. 
Though naturally a study of the stars will help us appreciate 
them more, we can enjoy them without having a knowledge 
of astronomy. We can go out in the garden early in the spring 
morning, drink in the beauty of the flowers, inhale their 
sweetness as we partake of the heavenly perfumery of earth, 
and yet be rather limited in our knowledge of botany. No one 
must understand chemistry in order to quench his thirst with 
HO. We can know practically nothing of physiology and yet 
derive much pleasure from physical exercise, feeling the 
tingle of a finely adjusted nervous system. Of course we 
readily confess that all scientific knowledge is desirable. But 
it is not indispensable for either great or artistic living. 

Manifestly much knowledge is desirable. But again and 
again we have to confess our lack of information. ‘The word 
“science” comes from the Latin scio, to know. Yet every true 
scientist realizes he does not know very much. These great 
men understand that we are like the Norse god who tried to 
drink the bowl dry only to learn that it was fed by the deeps 
of the infinite ocean. 

Certainly the historians realize the limitations of their 
knowledge. They know some of the records of the past, but 
there are vast ages of which in all humility they must confess, 
“We have no adequate record.” In the old days makers of 
maps, unable to chart certain regions, would write, “There 
are dragons here,” or some other similar confession of a lack 
of knowledge. Happily most historians do not use this same 
popular technique in depicting their ignorance of certain 
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stretches of history. Those who are wisest simply say, “We 
have no satisfactory record.” 

But deeper and more depressing than a mere lack of knowl- 
edge is the inability adequately to interpret or discover the 
meaning of the facts we do have. Often we should like to 
know what is back of the things we see. What controls the 
world? Why do things happen we would like to avoid? Again 
and again wailingly we ask, “Why?” No answer is given to 
our question. So many things apparently go wrong in our 
world that sometimes we cannot understand why we should 
have one like it. Why do we have to live in a universe like 
the one in which we were born? James Russell Lowell tells of 
seeing a picture in Belgium in which an angel is shown stay- 
ing the hand of God lest he make another world like this. 
There are moments we can appreciate that painting. The pic- 
ture brings the whole issue to a focal point for many people. 

We would, indeed, be camouflaging facts and hoodwinking 
our own minds were we to retreat in a cloud of superficial 
comments concerning undesirable or unnecessary knowledge. 
There are some things we want to know! ‘There are too many 
things worth knowing for us to assert blithely that it does not 
matter whether we possess facts or not. At times all of us find 
ourselves hungering and thirsting for knowledge. Often we 
frankly cannot understand why it is necessary to remain ig- 
norant. Because again and again we must confess, “We know 
only in part,” we are greatly humiliated. We are painfully 
aware that the word “part” actually means “very small part.” 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more,” is a motto we wish 
to adopt. After all, however, we actually know very little. We 
are quite ignorant. 


II 


Since the situation is just this, and since we must confine 
our desires to certain so-called “reasonable areas” of discovery, 
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what may we expect to know? More important still, what do 
we really need to know? This is the important matter. And 
some of us are eager to reduce our desires to those which are 
everlastingly vital! 

We do want to make up our minds whether the world is 
guided by chance or purpose. Often we feel forlorn and lonely 
in a world that seems to make no sense. The world is so vast! 
Light travels 186,000 miles a second. There are nebulae from 
which it takes the light 50,000,000 years to reach the earth. 
And what are these nebulae? The stuff from which stars are 
made. Each contains thousands of millions of stars. Two mil- 
lion of these nebulae can actually be photographed. I want 
to know whether there is really a God in this vast scheme of 
things, or whether all is chance—maybe mad chance. 

Can we sincerely affirm, “Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God”? 
(Ps. 90:2.) Can we sing sincerely: 


Love divine, all loves excelling, 

Joy of heaven, to earth come down; 
Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy faithful mercies crown! 


In those occasional high moments when I have some little 
vision of right, and at least feel I ought to give myself unre- 
servedly to it, I want to know that I am not alone in my desire 
to follow the light and do the right. I want this now—in the 
immediate present. Nor will it satisfy me to learn there are 
seven thousand others either in Israel or in America who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. It is good to believe there 
are devotees of the best, but I want to know that the Spirit 
of things—the Supreme Being who runs the universe—is 
himself righteous and therefore devoted to all that is right. 
I want to know that I do not struggle alone—when I contend 
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for the highest principles of which I am capable of thinking. 
At least as far as some of us are concerned, this kind of 
: knowledge is essential. We can never be truly satished with- 
‘ out it. I may be able to dispense with some facts, with certain 
types of information, or with the answer to some particular 
interrogations concerning the explanation for things. But this 
is foundational! I cannot build a superstructure of satisfactory 
faith without this inner confidence. 

I want to know more, too, than that God is co-operating 
with me in my desire for goodness—and that he will work 
with and through persons dedicated to righteousness and for 
righteous causes. My heart hungers for more than the mere 
confidence that his energies are devoted to purposes and plans 
which are noble and divine. I want also to know that he is 
able to do what needs to be done. This Being of exaltation 
may have high purposes, but does he have great power? He 
may be motivated by a friendly and gracious spirit, but is he 
able to accomplish those purposes of worth and of high value 
which a Being of divine character will keep always foremost? 
Without this kind of assurance, life can never be satisfactory. 
God may be only a deity such as H. G. Wells apparently once 
believed in—that is, a God of good will, but with no real 
power to fulfill his purposes. If so, he will not answer my 
needs. I want to know he is both all-great and all-loving. 

Again, some of us want to know that God is not going to 
weaken. That is, is he capable only for this immediate pres- 
ent? Can he keep his strength? Will he weaken as the cen- 
turies come and go? Will he deteriorate with old age? We 
need some real assurance about the future! I want to be able 
to feel that I can place my hand in his and never lose con- 
fidence in either his willingness or his ability to take care of 
me. He must be able to bring me where righteousness is tri- 
umphant. If there is an emerging revival that will give me 
this knowledge, it will be worth all it will cost. 
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I want to be able to know that “the Lord is my shepherd; 
. . - he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness.” I want the 
assurance that, though there is apparently no path in the 
desert waste of this world, and though I seem to be a stranger 
in fearsome lands, I can yet “journey on with a lightsome 
tread.” I will “not falter nor turn aside,” since “I see his figure 
just ahead. . . . He knows the way I take—my guide.” 

Our fathers used to apologize to the girls they were court- 
ing for having to use “this old buggy.” We ourselves told our 
sweethearts we were sorry we had only “this rattletrap of a 
flivver.” Our sons may be apologizing for “this old trainer 
the army pawned off.” It does not matter about these shifting 
changes in transportation styles. If there is a God of the earth, 
the air, and the sky—a God able to meet all the emergencies 
of life—it is all right! 

The central, focal confidence which will come to those of 
us who gain this assurance is indispensable. It is the matter of 
supreme importance that ricur—spelled with capital let- 
ters—shall triumph! The tides of eternity must run with 
goodness and truth. If I can know this, all life will be differ- 
ent for me, or for anyone who is disillusioned and even in 
despair about life as it is. One who is held tenaciously by the 
Divine will have the assurance that sometime the crooked will 
be made straight. We shall know that “weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” We will not ask 
the Deity to settle his cosmic accounts at the end of each week, 
nor will we need to do so; but we must know that eventually 
he will! 

This would be the making of mankind. The Christian 
philosophy of human brotherhood itself is obviously based 
on our common sonship to God. That is why it is so practical. 
Nevertheless we do not yet really understand it. We have too 
many warped and twisted ideas concerning the fundamentals. 


As John Middleton Murry says, too many unintelligently de- 
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clare that there is a natural harmony of interests, “whereby 
if every member of society does the ‘best-—which means, ac- 
cumulates the most—he can for himself, society as a whole 
receives the maximum of strength and enrichment. By doing 
the ‘best’ we can for ourselves we do the best for everybody 
else. It is astonishing,” he adds, “how deeply rooted that idea 
is in the British mind; it still governs our notions not merely 
of domestic, but foreign politics.” But when Germany, or 
some other country “returns the idea to us in the form that 
what is best for Germany is best for the world, we are horri- 
fied.” The same alarming fact should startle Americans—for 
precisely the same reason. What we really need to know is 
whether Jesus is right. Can brotherhood be made humanly 
real and divinely inspiring—even in this world? Will it 
eventually satisfy us because it is a divine reality—and not 
a figment of the imagination or a mere human reaction? We 
do need to know that! ; 


III 


The very pertinent question which we cannot evade is, 
therefore, How can we gain the assurance for which we sin- 
cerely long? Is there any practical way of gaining the assur- 
ance we so earnestly desire? 

Well, first of all, we can say that Jesus once lived. He is a 
historical fact, a definite reality. He is, indeed, the one great 
hopeful fact of both past and present. Here is truly a great 
shining light of such brightness that we can see the way to 
walk. 

This fact, however, means much more. It is cosmic in its 
implications. The universe that produced Jesus said some- 
thing about itself! At heart that universe must be as good as 
he was. 

One dark hour Carlyle stood by the edge of a lonely grave. 
The minister finished reading the words, “Let not your heart 
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be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me.” Carlyle 
glanced toward the setting sun and, half musing, said, “What 
do you know about it more than we do, if you are not the Son 
of God?” Carlyle is right! But he who stays by the side of 
Christ will learn that he is God’s Son. He will experience 
some inner confidence, for Christ is both the master of life 
and the giver of knowledge. 

To freshmen at Harvard a half century ago seniors used to 
refer to Louis Agassiz with this exhortation: “Stay with the 
professor. Keep close to him, and he will show you something 
wonderful every minute.” That is precisely what Christ can 
do for all of us—and on the highest level of life—even in 
those realms where we most want to learn! Since that incident 
on Golgotha’s hill, his life speaks with a ringing inner au- 
thority. Look and listen! 

This character people once called Jesus—the one we often 
call Christ—is too real to ignore. His reality, which constantly 
confronts us, gives the needed assurance to those of us who 
want to gain satisfaction. A revival of heart-searching interest 
in Christ would bring us at least the minimum knowledge 
we need. That minimum is also life’s maximum. 

Once in his prayer a quaint, unique preacher thanked God 
for each member of the Trinity. Referring very reverently to 
Jesus he said, “O God, even you couldn’t do any better than 
he did.” Surely he was right! For Jesus was the Deity—in 
human flesh. 

God is a Deity of judgment. This is manifest. But he is also 
a merciful Deity of judgment. He is a kind friend. He was 
willing to take the humblest place in life, to be born in a 
cave, to associate with the beasts of the field, to live with the 
poor, to die on a cross, and be buried in a borrowed grave. 

So the God of judgment is also the Deity of compassion 
and tender affection. God the unknowable clothes himself in 
humanity and thus becomes knowable in Jesus Christ. 
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It is he who teaches us— 


And all must love the human form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew; 
Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell 
There God is dwelling too. 


Since Jesus lived, we are sure God is both understandable 
and lovable. “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

Ian Maclaren tells of a little boy whose mother took him to 
the village kirk. He heard the stern old Calvinist preacher 
speak of such mysteries as preterition and reprobation. With 
eyes wide open, the laddie watched the old dominie twist a 
paper into the form of a taper. As he held it over a lighted 
candle, burning it and watching the ashes fall, the minister 
declared, “Thus doth God to all the nonelect.” ‘The little boy 
was greatly perplexed and troubled with this portrayal of God. 
That night when he was in bed, the little fellow sobbed as 
though his heart would break. Hearing her child, the mother 
hurried into his room. What was the trouble? she anxiously 
inquired. “Mother, is God like yon preacher?” the little boy 
asked. “No, laddie,” she replied, “God is not like yon preacher; 
God is like your mother.” Reassured about God, the laddie 
closed his eyes. The peace of a deep trust came to him. We 
gain mental poise and inner peace when we learn that! A 
revival of religion that would help us to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer sincerely would bring us these. 

‘The re-creation of Christ’s spirit in our experiences is but 
the confirmation of his own confident assertion. 


IV 
So, too, we can sing: 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
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Assured alone that life and death 
God’s mercy underlies. 


Here is a friend, a life companion, it may be, with whom 
I am to travel through the years of the future. I do not know 
what the future has in store for either of us. The journey is 
an uncertain quantity. It may have severe tests, trials, dif_i- 
culties, hardships. All the future is uncertain. It is like an 
unread, even an unwritten page. But if I know the character 
of the one with whom I am to make the journey, if I am sure 
that this one is dependable, then I can be satisfied. I can trust 
the future if I know the Person! Thus do I move from argu- 
ment about the fact to an experience with the Person. 

If someone still insists upon looking into the future, and 
wants to know something of that experience called heaven, 
we need have no fears or doubts whatsoever. Why should any 
thinking person demand knowledge of heaven’s geography or 
topography or any other “ography” related to it? If we know 
that Christ is right, that God is there, this will suffice! 


Jesus, thou art all compassion, 
Pure, unbounded love thou art; 
Visit us with thy salvation, 
Enter every trembling heart. 


Give us this certainty and it sufficeth us! If the Being who 
is directing the universe is heavenly in nature, we do not par- 
ticularly need to know much else about heaven. That infor- 
mation may not be irrelevant, but it is at least temporarily 
unnecessary. 

If someone declares that he cannot imagine in what form— 
physical or otherwise—we are going to be, neither can I. This, 
too, is unimportant. We remember the words of Paul, “It is 
sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” Our great de- 
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cision is to choose between living like immortals, or living like 
the dayfly—dead at nightfall. 

One day on the Gemmi Pass a man asked a young boy 
where a certain village was. He received a significant reply, 
since then often repeated, “I do not know, but there is the 
path.” So! We do not know just where the city of fulfilled 
righteousness and goodness is. But we can know enough to 
follow in the course of him who said, “I am the way.” ‘This 
is knowledge enriched with experience! 


Io2 


We Will Maintain the Spiritual 
Glow 


Maintain the spiritual glow—Rom. 12:11 (Moffatt) 


Acey years ago, when H. V. Morton was visiting Turkey, 
a friend made an interesting remark to him. Referring 
to the law which had forced Turkish women to abandon their 
veils, he declared, “The unveiling of women has been a great 
shock to all of us.” It doubtless was—and in more than one 
way! While the law which brought about the removal of veils 
was of pronounced benefit to the physical health of women, 
and was in many other ways most sensible, it obviously robbed 
many unlovely women of a fortunate means of protection 


which they had scarcely appreciated before. 


I 
The “shock” to many Turks occasioned by this change of 


a national custom stimulates much more serious thinking on 
a vital subject. When we wonder just what we would see if 
somehow all the veils were removed from our hearts, some of 
us are alarmed. We are provoked to a consideration of the 


most disturbing thoughts. Would there be enough beauty of 
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soul and spiritual radiance, not merely to attract the attention 
of those about us, but to win their admiration? 

Even while we raise this question, however, we are able 
to answer it—at least to a marked degree. For wherever there 
is a genuine spiritual glow, it actually shines through the 
veil of one’s physical self to such an extent that it may be ob- 
served in one’s face. Certainly it always radiates in one’s life. 

This is one of the unmistakable characteristics of the fer- 
vent Christian. When he loses his zeal, he loses both the. 
beauty and the magnetism of Christianity. ‘That is another 
reason we so desperately need a revival of real religion, a re- 
newal of Christian ardor. 

A friend recently wrote of a religious leader who, though 
splendidly trained, has lost himself on one of the lower 
levels of mediocrity. A former teacher, speaking of this 
man, remarked, “He ought to be a good preacher. He has all 
the requirements, except that essential something, that neces- . 
sary spark.” But it is just this necessary spark which makes 
anyone’s religion attractive, appealing, and even magnetically 
powerful. Without it, we miss Christianity itself. 

The searching inquiries of Augustus Spangenberg, when 
he conversed with John Wesley in Georgia, greatly disturbed 
Wesley. The German asked, “Have you the witness within 
yourself? Does the spirit of God bear witness with your 
spirit that you are a child of God?” It was such an inquisition 
as Wesley had never faced. We may use somewhat different 
language today. Most of us do. Religious phraseology does 
change in the course of years. But the inner desire to give 
one’s very heart to the spirit of God is a timeless experience. 
And that alone makes possible this divine radiance. 

It is only when something has so disclosed to us the glory of 
Jesus, and we thrill at his very name, that we become truly 
ardent in our Christian devotion. Those who are sincerely de- 
voted to Christ—just because of that fact—possess a warmth 
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of heart and a contagious enthusiasm that are impossible oth- 
erwise. Thus do they continually show their faith in him and 
their affection for him. Something happens to their souls 
which creates an aura, a glow, and a fervency that are im- 
possible except to those who are captivated by him, and who 
_ give themselves to him in spiritual adoration. 

It is this wholehearted dedication which shines out in the 
real Christian’s life. It makes people believe in the reality and 
genuineness of Christianity. 

We do not understand all that occurred on the day of Pen- 
tecost. The language of the old story does not seem to fit our 
modern age. But the writer has made one fact unmistakably 
clear. There was a brilliant glow, so brilliant, indeed, that it 
could be compared only to a flame of fire. We know, too, as 
those disciples rushed downstairs from the upper room, out 
into the streets, that there was a radiance about them which 
made those who saw them stop and look. ‘There was a fervency 
in their speech which impelled people to hear them. 

Paul has explained the nature of this spiritual radiance 
better than anyone who has ever attempted to analyze its 
spirit. When he wrote his notable hymn of love to the Corin- 
thians, he depicted what holy ardor would do just because it 
was love’s very nature. The entire prose poem describes the 
kind of radiance that is impossible unless there is genuine 
affection in our hearts—yes, the fervor of deep devotion. A 
real revival of holy love for Christ would bring this to us again. 


II 


In a letter to his friends in Rome, Paul declared that it was 
not enough simply to become enthusiastic about Christianity; 
the important thing is to continue to feed this flame of devo- 
tion. Moffatt’s translation of the familiar statement seems to 
express it more satisfactorily than any other: “Maintain the 
spiritual glow.” It is the radiance of faith which we are never 
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to permit the gusts of sordid living to snuff out. By constantly 
cultivating a great affection for God, a passionate loyalty to 
the Christ, we will be able to maintain this radiance of the 
heart. Keeping the flame constantly burning counts for more 
than a thousand deeds of efficient service which are not char- 
acterized by love. 

It is the steadiness of the light in the lighthouse that makes 
it dependable. If it were to be extinguished even for a few 
minutes, that might be exactly the time some ship would be 
driven off its course or washed on the reef. ‘There are two 
characteristics that make a lighthouse valuable: it gives light, 
and the light shines constantly in the night. 

It is this continuous and continuing quality of any person’s 
magnetic character which wins our approval and stimulates 
our admiration. A skyrocket is lovely to watch, but it is the 
steady light upon which mariners depend. There are people 
who have Christian experiences as brilliant as skyrockets or 
like giant Roman candles. ‘They fairly dazzle our eyes for a 
little while. But then they sputter and go out. That is the sick- 
ening disappointment. All of us well know that it is the peo- 
ple who through the years maintain the spiritual glow who 
make us believe in the genuineness of Christianity. The re- 
vival that will help us will bring us a devotion that is deep and 
constant just because it is so real. 

‘There are some who have declared that they would be will- 
ing to exchange all their accomplishments for the privilege of 
having written the hymn “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” It is 
likely thatthis poem will live for centuries—maybe forever. 
But Charles"Wesley did not write just one hymn of praise, 
nor did he quit singing as soon as he had expressed great joy 
in his own spiritual awakening. The “first fine careless rap- 
ture” was only the beginning for him: He kept on writing 
hymns: “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” “Christ the Lord Is 
Risen Today,” “O for a Heart to Praise My God.” But far 
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more important than writing hymns is the fact that his heart 
kept singing. 

Some of us may have started out with earnest and fervent 
enthusiasm. Possibly it was years ago, when we were quite 
young. The searching inquiry is whether we have kept and 
cultivated our ardor. For we cannot escape ourselves. 


Here in the struggle for fame and pelf 

I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself and know 
That I’m bluster and bluff and empty show. 
I never can fool myself, and so 

Whatever happens I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience-free. 


These words express our deepest desires when we are at our 
best. The thought that we may have failed ourselves greatly 
disturbs some of us. Perchance there was a day we can never 
forget, the one on which we swore our fealty of love to the 
Christ of the cross. Our hearts burned within us, and the glow 
of fervency was like a consuming flame. For all too many 
church people that first fine rapture has sputtered out. The 
fires are not burning now. Only the breath of God himself can 
fan the dying embers into a flame. A revival of devotion to 
Christ will renew our long-lost earnestness. A new love for 
him will make life over again for us. 


Ill 


Let us face the fact that this radiance is not a vague, mys- 
tical experience that has no cause or reason for being. It is 
always the result of very definite conditions. Only as we real- 
ize this can we ever hope to regain what we have lost, or keep 
it after we find it again. 

In the first place, itis imperative that we learn that Chris- 
tianity is more than glorified etiquette or a smooth social code 
of conduct. It reaches down into the very depths of the human 
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heart. It involves an inner devotion that only quietude can 
' make possible. It necessitates a holiness which is far more than 
that superficial kind of emotionalism which shallow-minded 
folk confuse with zealous religion. There is literally a renewal 
of the spiritual life, with all that this means. We are com- 
pelled to examine ourselves with rigid care as we continually 
ask: What would Christianity mean if everyone were on the 
same level we are? What would God be able to do if each per- 
son gave him no more control of the inner life than do we? 
How clearly have we kept our eyes on the prize of the high 
calling which is ours in Christ Jesus? After all, why are we 
weak, fearful, and therefore faithless? 

As we begin to examine ourselves in this way, we are im- 
pelled to ask: In perfect candor, how regularly and stead- 
fastly have we fed the flame of love and loyalty to Christ? A 
contemporary writer has vividly described a certain young 
lawyer, who came from a godly home and was also a graduate 
of a college where “the atmosphere is charged with idealisr& 
far above the average.” With a sensitive conscience and eager- 
ness of spirit to make his life count for the better things, he 
found himself in New York. ‘Then he became engrossed in 
his profession. He began to spend his week ends in the coun- 
try. He was too busy with his profession and the pursuit of 
pleasure to give attention to the source of personal spiritual 
power. The fine religious exercises were neglected. Thus, 
while he seems to be very much alive, actually he has lost his 
enthusiasm for the church, for religion, and for God. When 
he speaks, says Ralph Sockman, one hears only a hard, cyni- 
cal tone “like a voice echoing through the marble corridor of 
a mausoleum.” Many of us have seen young “successful” men 
like that one—men who have failed where life counts most. 

It is of course quite impossible to maintain the spiritual 
glow unless we feed the flame of love and loyalty. We must 
keep up those spiritual habits that nurture love for Christ. 
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Only thus can we put genuine affection in our love and sery- 
ice. By means of these regular habits we learn how to live. 
We realize that Baker Brownell was right when he said, “Life 
is not the wick of the candle. It is the burning.” The worship 
of God and the growth of the individual soul and character go 
together. The glow of faith is maintained only when we feed 
the flame. Charles Darwin once declared that if he had life to 
live over again, he would read a poem every day. Goethe sug- 
gested that one “ought every day at least to hear a little song, 
tread a good poem, see a fine picture, and if it were possible, 
speak a few reasonable words.” Well, most of these experi- 
ences are possible for most of us—if only we desire them 
eagerly enough. 

We maintain the spiritual glow only when we constantly 
live as Christians. ‘The development of this quality of life cul- 
tivates radiance. The flame must be actually fed by deeds of 
affectionate understanding and care. We must act as we know 
Christ wants us to act under all kinds of circumstances, always 
seeking to put ourselves in the places of others. 

It is a moving story that Henry Penn, former president of 
the Society of American Florists, tells of what he calls one of 
the memorable incidents of his life as a florist. _It has to do 
with a visit which two boys and a girl made to his store. Each 
of them was about ten years of age. They wore ragged clothes, 
but they had clean faces and hands. The boys took off their 
caps when they came in the shop, and one of them stepped 
forward and said solemnly, “We're the committee, and we'd 
like some very nice yellow flowers.” 

Penn showed them some inexpensive spring flowers. But 
the boy said, “I think we’d like something better than that.” 

“Do they have to be yellow?” asked the florist. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Mickey would like ’em better if 
they was yellow. He had a yellow sweater.” 

1In the American Magazine. 
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“Are they for a funeral?” the florist quietly inquired. 

The boy nodded. The girl tried to keep back the tears. 
“She’s his sister,” the boy explained. “He was a good kid. A 
truck—yesterday—we was playing in the street. We saw it 
happen.” 

‘The other boy then added, “Us kids took up a collection. 
We got eighteen cents. Would—would roses cost an awful 
lot, Mister? yellow roses?” 

Touched by the story of the tragedy and the loyalty of these 
youngsters, Penn replied, “I have some nice yellow roses here 
that I’m selling for eighteen cents a dozen.” 

“Gee, those will be swell!” exclaimed one of the boys. 

“Mickey’d like those,” the other one confirmed. 

“Tll make up a nice spray,” promised the sympathetic flo- 
rist, “with ferns and a ribbon. Where shall I send it?” 

“Would it be all right, Mister, if we took ’em>” asked one 
of the boys. “We'd kinda like to—you know, take ‘em over 
and—sort of give ’em to Mickey—ourselves. He'd like it bet- 
ter that way.” 

Penn accepted the eighteen cents. The “committee,” carry- 
ing the “kind of flowers Mickey would like,” walked out of 
the store. Here is the comment of the florist: “I felt uplifted 

for days. Unbeknown to them, I had had a part in their trib- 
ute to their friend.” 

Yes, and I have an idea that there was a radiant glow in his 
face for days, that some of his customers noted with keen in- 
terest but did not understand! 

Let us walk up to an even higher level of life. We maintain 
the spiritual-glow.of devotion as we become co-workers with 
God. It is possible for us to feed the flames of love for the 
Divine only as we believe in the high destiny of man and the 
reality of God, and then make our own contribution to the ful- 
fillment of God’s purposes for all our fellows. 


Those who have a genuine Christian experience do become 
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so eager to express their gratitude for this unbelievable divine 
experience that they constantly feed the flame of love and fer- 
vent loyalty. 

Albert Schweitzer tells us why he went to Africa. “One 
morning,” he says, “there came to me as I awoke the thought 
that I must not accept this happiness as a matter of course, but 
must give something in return.” So he began to think “what 
meaning for me lay in the words of Jesus, ‘He that loseth his 
life shall find it.’” Thus did he give his life to the natives of 
that dark continent, and thus did he put new affection in his 
love. No wonder through all these years he has been able to 
maintain the spiritual glow! He has fed the fame with love 
and loyalty and life. 

We are able to portray the same grace and power when we 
actually demonstrate our devotion and put affection in our 
love. So does there come to be a steady glow of spiritual radi- 
ance in our religion. 


Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers; 
Come, shed abroad a Savior’s love, 


And that shall kindle ours, 
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We Will Know What to Do 
with Life 


And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus——Col. 3:17 


n his well-known autobiography H. G. Wells writes of a 
vital crisis he once faced. He describes how desperate he 
felt at the time. Faced with “binding indentures,” restraining 
rules, and parental remonstrances, he behaved—to use his 
own phrase—very much like a hunted rabbit which turns at 
last and bites. It was then that he discovered what. were to be- 
come for him, for a number of years, the two guiding prin- 
ciples of his life. The first was, “If you want something sufhi- 
ciently, take it and damn the consequences.” ‘The second was, 
“Tf life is not good enough for you, change it; never endure a 
way of life that is dull and dreary, because, after all, the worst 
thing that can happen to you, if you fight and go on fighting 
to get out, is defeat, and that is never certain” until the end, 
“which is death and the end of everything.” 
What a far cry these principles are from those which guided 
Paul after the Damascus Road experience! He begins one 
paragraph of his letter to his friends at Colossae with the ex- 
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hortation, “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God.” The Christian, he says, should have compassion to- 
ward the miserable. He should be merciful as is his heavenly 
Father. He should show kindness toward his friends, and 
long-suffering toward those who continually provoke him. He 
should forgive his enemies. Christ did all these things. 

The devotee of the Master, Paul declares, will clothe him- 
self in love and submit himself to the guidance of God. The 
word of God, he adds, is to dwell in the Christian’s heart. To 
translate the Greek more vividly, the words mean that God is 
to “keep house” there. Everything should be done in the name 
of Christ. Thus he writes, “Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and 
the Father by him.” 


I 


What an exhortation this is! At the very time it challenges 
us it also humiliates and pains us. The high standard of which 
Paul writes includes all of life—both words and deeds. Fur- 
thermore, we are to give thanks to God for the privilege of 
living in this spirit day after day. ‘The apostle sets forth the 
only rule of life that the Christian can honestly and happily 
accept. It involves all that the Christian is and does. Paul tells 
us specifically how to live. 

For Christianity is essentially a matter of character. It has 
to do with a special quality of spirit. While this is necessarily 
expressed in action, it is much more than a summary of all 
the acts of one’s life. It has to do with spiritual culture and 
magnanimity of heart. Sir Norman Angell once introduced 
his friend Harold Wright with these words, “This is Harold. 
He doesn’t do anything. He just is.” There are certain people 
for whom these words would be the highest kind of tribute. 
Above and beyond all that they do, they just are the finest 
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kind of people. This gracious spirit is essentially what makes 
the Christian. His is a quality of life that makes itself felt 
everywhere he is. 

All too many of us look upon things and people merely for 
what we think we can get out of them. There are some who 
even seek God for the favor he can give instead of the quality 
of life he can bestow. 

This was the trouble with one of Paul’s new “converts.” 
He wanted to acquire the power to impart the Holy Spirit— 
no matter what the cost. ‘To be quite honest, many have not 
found him, and there are others who declare that their dis- 
covery of him is quite disappointing, just because they have 
missed the main motive for seeking him. As Dick Sheppard 
has forcefully pointed out, we need to remember that God is 
not a consolation prize. 

The Christian will seek God for what he is. He will ever 
keep the Divine in the forefront of his mind because this is 
the highest one can think or know. This was always the atti- 
tude of Jesus. It is the essential spirit of every genuine Chris- 
tian. Thus he knows there are four things we must learn if 
we are to make our record true. We must “think without con- 
fusion clearly.” We must love our “fellowmen sincerely.” We 
must “act from honest motives purely,” and “trust in God and 
Heaven securely.” 

Just because the Christian is a person, he must think and 
act. Thus Paul says that, whatever the words we say or the 
deeds we do, they should all be in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Our religion is meant to include all of life. Nothin 
that is human can possibly be foreign to it. Words and deeds 
belong together. Life and character are integrally related. That 
is why we cannot truly redeem personality without, at the 
same time, building a social order that reminds people of the 
Christ, Everything that concerns man is involved in his reli- 
gion. : 
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II 


As a matter of fact, all that we do is to count for the ulti- 
mately divine purposes of which Jesus constantly talked. 
Whether we are at home, in business, or elsewhere—in every 
relationship of life—we are to live with the objectives of 
heaven in mind and heart. God plans always to guide us. Fol- 
lowing him is to be the constant rule of our life. It is not, how- 
ever, a mechanical one; it is spiritual. It does not compel; it 
impels us—from within. Only thus can we make it truly 
Christian. 

Obviously this standard is not to become a fetish any more 
than it is to be a kind of spiritual machinery. Nor are we to be 
enslaved by a new kind of legalism. Rather here is the great 
spiritual principle of life itself. The challenging purpose is 
one that beckons us daily to a higher kind of experience than 
would ever be possible without this inner heavenly appeal. 
All our plans and objectives are to be determined by what 
Jesus Christ purposed and proposed to do. The divine spirit 
which is within is always manifest without. 

Thus Tennyson wrote: 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 


Now again we are to give the Word of God the breath of 
life and the loveliness of deeds, more virile and real than any 
poetic dream man has known! 

We may frequently be uncertain concerning many minute 
intellectual interpretations, but we know that this divine spirit 
necessarily involves the highest kind of regard for others. Jesus 
always sought the ultimate good of his fellows. That is how he 
made God real. 
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Dick Sheppard once said to a friend: “I don’t believe I know 


anything about faith. But I have a love for men somewhere 
within me. I hang on to that.” This, according to Paul, is the 
indispensable and altogether essential quality of Christian 
faith! “Though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Indeed, if we fail Christ 
here, in a real sense we have failed him everywhere. 
In his Journal John Wesley cries out: 


My soul is sick of this sublime divinity. Let me think and 
speak as a little child! Let my religion be plain, artless, simple! 
Meekness, temperance, patience, faith, and love be my highest 
gifts; and let the highest words wherein I teach them be those I 
learn from the Book’ of God! 


Thus the Christian must be constantly working. That is 
the rule of his life. Bishop Horace Crotty tells of a sixteen- 
year-old girl who lay dying in an English hospital. She was 
the oldest child in a large, poor family. Because her mother 
had died when the youngest child was born, this girl for a 
number of years had borne the burdens of the home, moth- 
ered the younger children. She had been literally worn out. 
She was tired to death. In fact she was dying of tuberculosis. 
And all because of an unchristian society. Her face was pale 

and drawn. Her hands were rough from hard work. Making 
the rounds of the wards was a visitor of the type sometimes 
described as “overly pious.” Quite narrow in outlook, she was 
rather unfeeling—a type fortunately becoming rare. She ques- 
tioned the patient about her religion. Had she been confirmed? 
No. Had she been baptized? No. Had she gone to Sunday 
school? No, she had never had time for that. The questions 
went on, and all were answered with a weary “No.” The 
woman took a very serious view of the situation. “What will 
you do,” she asked, “when you die, and have to tell God that?” 
The young girl was calm with weariness. She had given 
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herself for others in the hard grind of constant trial. She had 
made a glorious contribution to Christ's kingdom, though, as 
Bishop Crotty says, she had never thought of it as such. Dur- 
ing the interrogation her two thin, work-stained, almost trans- 
parent hands lay on the coverlet. She lifted to her questioner 
big, dark, glowing eyes full of peace—the kind too deep to be 
See as Very quietly she whispered, “I shall show him my 
ands.” 

Paul knows that we are to show God our hands. Our deeds 
are to be an eloquent tribute of our loving loyalty to him. We 
are to work for him! This is the only way we can dare live— 
and, if we are Christian, the only way we shall want to live! 

Muriel Lester writes vividly of how some of her fellow 
Christians at Kingsley Hall came to be conscience-stricken 
because they were not sharing enough of what they had with 
other people. She refers to a woman who worked with the 
group—Rosa Hobhouse—who used to say, “We are skim- 
ming the cream off the children’s milk.” Apropos of this state- 
ment Miss Lester effectively quotes Ambrose: “That which 
is taken by thee beyond what would suffice to thee, is taken 
by violence. . . . It is the bread of the hungry thou keepest; 
it is the clothing of the naked thou lockest up; the money thou 
buriest is the redemption of the wretched.” She also reminds 
us of that pungent statement of ‘Thomas Aquinas: “If a man 
has more than he actually needs, and someone else is in need, 
the property belongs to the man in need.” 

In a truly thought-provoking passage Professor Halford 
E. Luccock has referred to the Lost Gospel by Arthur ‘Train. 
The action of this novel centers around the discovery in an 
Egyptian monastery of an ancient manuscript containing a 
collection of the sayings of Jesus. Supposedly they had never 
before been brought to light. The statements deal largely with 
social customs. The finder of the document was an army offi- 
cer of a European power, and his emperor ordered him to de- 
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stroy the manuscript. He feared that it would bring volcanic 
disturbance to the established order of life if it were pub- 
lished. And it doubtless would have! 

While this is fiction, the tragedy, as Professor Luccock has 
disturbingly pointed out, is that there actually is a lost gospel 
of Jesus. But it has not been lost in a’ monastery. It has been 
published as no other writing has been. In spite of this, we 
who have been careless stewards of truth have lost it. Only 
when we learn that everything that we do is to be in harmony 
with Christ and his purposes will it come to life again. It is 
the message of Jesus. 


II 


So Paul insists, “Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by him.” Who of us does not know that our attitudes 
count in everything we do? That is why it is so vitally impor- 
tant to underscore these words: In the name of Jesus Christ. 
If a given course of action breaks our peace with him, it is not 
merely wrong—it actually destroys the possibility of our doing 
anything in his spirit. 

What Paul has in mind here is that all life is to be lived in 
the same spirit in which we engage in Christian worship. To 
be sure, this is startling. It is also graphic and thrilling. The 
essential idea of worship is to be extended to all our deeds. 
Even ordinary daily life becomes extraordinary because we 
keep recalling the sacred words of Jesus, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” How this does move us! Very reverently let us 
read again and again these words of Paul—words that give us 
the Christian’s rule for everything, “Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

The French have a lovely expression for our word courtesy 
—one that is thought-provoking. They call it la politesse du 


coeur—'the politeness of the heart.” 
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There is a holiness of the human heart which reaches into 
the very recesses of life. This is the spirit that prevails in our 
souls when we do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
With the love of Christ deep within us it is impossible for us 
to overlook him no matter where we are or what we do. 

‘There is cumulative evidence to confirm the belief that 
nothing contributes quite so much to life as the devotion and 
consecration of plain average ability. Consider a doctor of 
whom Richard Sneed tells. His visits helped his patients more 
than the medicine he prescribed. He was so thoroughly hu- 
man that he told people he would rather see them when they 
were well than when they were sick. “He enjoyed their visits 
to his office when they had no professional connection as much 
as when they did. Whatever the trouble, the patient always 
felt better after the doctor had talked with him.” Then one 
day the physician himself died. A friend succinctly stated 
what many felt, “Doc may not have been so wonderful as a 
doctor, but he gave all that he had.” So! He gave his life for 
goodness! Surely that is the way to live. 

Near the South Pole, at a place called Observation Hill, 
is a white cross. People do not go there to read the inscrip- 
tion. But there it is, marking the point on the Beardmore 
Glacier where Dr. Edward Wilson and his companions died 
on their return from the pole. On the cross are these words, 
“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

Though his hand was frostbitten at the time, and death was 
already creeping near, in his last letter to his wife Wilson 
wrote: “I leave this life in absolute faith. . . . All is for the 
best to those that love God. Everyone must die, and at every 
death there must be some sorrow, . . . but there are greater 
things for us to do in the world to come.” 

Read the inscription on the cross again. Follow it immedi- 
ately with this testimony of Wilson. ‘The two statements be- 
long together. Their eloquence both subdues and thrills us. 
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IV 


After all, the final test of religion is in the actual demon- 
stration of a life that increasingly becomes like Christ. ‘That 
is what Carlyle had in mind when he said his parish needed 
a man who knew God otherwise than by hearsay. ‘This mani- 
- festly means one who lives in the Christ spirit day after day. 
Even though he slips, he will keep turning back to the Master 
again and again, for his character is the rule of his life. 

This is the only way people can ever be won to the kingdom 
and be redeemed by the soul of Jesus Christ. There must be 
someone to care deeply enough and love sincerely enough to 
do everything for the sake of the Master. 

Percy Rush writes painfully but graphically of his moral 
collapse. He tells how he drank heavily. Suffering from in- 
somnia, he became a drug addict. A nurse supplied him with 
sulphonal, trional, and veronal. He drank a bottle of bella- 
donna and aconite which was for external use only. ‘Then he 
began to drink chloroform. 

Once as he was going up Ludgate Hill, tears streaming 
down his cheeks, he met a woman who stopped to speak to 
him. She asked what was wrong. When Rush told her his 
trouble, she said, “God is dealing with you, and if you are 
truly penitent he will very soon dry those tears.” 

After spending some time in the hospital, Rush began 
drinking again, in spite of the fact that he had had far more 
than enough to warn him of his danger. He had even bru- 
tally treated his wife. Once he broke a knife trying to murder 
her. In spite of all this, she loved him and prayed on and on 
for him. 

Then came that notable day when, in the silence, these 
words flashed through his mind: “I have seen his ways, and 


oe heal him: I will lead him also, and restore comforts unto 
im. 
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“Ts that for me, Lord?” Rush asked. 


“Yes,” said the mystic voice. 

Then he adds this stirring testimony: “There was no white 
cloud in the blue sky above. But there was something there 
which only I could see—the thorn-crowned head and bleed- 
ing face of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“I died for thee,” said the mystic voice. “When are you 
coming back?” 

“Now, Lord,” Rush promised. 

He was immediately set free from all his bonds. Later, after 
years of triumphant Christian living, he gives this thrilling 
testimony: 


From that minute I was released . . . my diabolical hatred 
of my wife, of other people, my insatiable craving for drink and 
drugs, and even my desire for tobacco, were taken clean out of 
my life! That was ten years ago—and these cravings have never 
once returned. 


Keep meditating on that thrilling experience. Keep recall- 
ing that there were others who, for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, kept offering their aid to Rush. ‘There they are—his 
wife who prayed ardently for him, his mother whose love and 
care went beyond human understanding. When friends of- 
fered their sympathy because her son had turned out so badly, 
she replied, “Whatever he has done, he is still my son.” 

Here is our direction for life—if we are Christians! We are 
to take the spirit of Christ as our literal standard, both for our 
own daily lives and for all the influence we exert. All that we 
do for ourselves and for others, in word or in deed, is to be 
done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and for his sake, 
even for the sake of seeking the consummation of his highest 
and noblest purpose—the redemption of mankind! ‘Thus we 
give unbounded thanks to him for the glorious opportunity of 
living for him and in his spirit. 
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We Will Answer the Prophets 
of Despair 


Lord, . . . my hope is in thee——Ps. 39:7 
Hope maketh not ashamed.—Rom. 5:5 


ye there are times when every person who thinks 
very much about our present world becomes discour- 
aged. Certainly there are enough occasions for despair. In 
both our social and our international adjustments amicable 
relationships will undoubtedly cost more than most people 
seem to be willing to pay. No wonder the prophets of gloom 
become so depressingly dogmatic! ‘Their attitude seems to be 
justified. Apparently there is little room left for those who 
have an optimistic outlook on life. Most individuals who are 
trying to look at life realistically do not find unrestrained 
cheerfulness a possibility. Many of them insist that there is 
little ground for hope that we will soon be able to overcome 
all those forces which deny us the chance for happy relation- 
ships. Thus hosts of people have given up to despair. 

Is there no brighter side to this picture? Is there no satis- 
factory answer to those who insist that humanity is unable to 
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cope with the present tragic conditions in the world? Do we, 
indeed, have any reason for hope? 


I 


Certainly there are numerous situations which justify the 
sneer of the cynic. There are also many people who provoke 
scorn. Sometimes they depress us so much that we wonder 
whether there are very many people who are not cynics. As a 
result, frequently we forget the seven thousand who have 
never bowed to scorn nor given their hearts to cynicism. The 
first word to be spoken, therefore, is one of warning. Even 
though there are discouraging factors in life, wisdom directs 
us to avoid the danger of generalizing. Too many people suc- 
cumb to this temptation. It is entirely too easy to abandon all 
hope because we have been painfully disappointed. But we 
are not thinking very clearly when we fail to consider those 
who have never given the sneerer any justification for his bit- 
ing sarcasm. 

It is true, for instance, that there are thousands of young 
people who apparently have abandoned all devotion to the 
higher values of life. Some educators remind us that there are 
boys and girls in school who breathe defiance in their attitude 
toward their instructors. Again and again we have been keenly 
disappointed in hosts of those in whom we trusted and in 
whom we had hoped for the manifestation of a noble spirit. 
It is, however, neither fair nor sensible to deduce any gener- 
alization from the disillusionments we have experienced. If 
we are wise, there are other factors we will happily consider. 
The great religious youth assemblies constitute a rather dra- 
matic denial of any assertion that all young people have lost 
their spirit of idealism. There are still large numbers who are 
interested in the finer things of life, and who are giving them- 
selves buoyantly to causes that count for righteousness. 

There is still honor in our world. God has not left himself 
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without witness. Some of our magazines are underscoring the 
disappointment we frequently feel in humanity. Recent ethi- 
cal bankruptcies have taken their toll of many of our leaders. 
Quite naturally the records of outstanding citizens who have 
become dishonest in their business dealings do make flashy 
news items. We read thém, and as we look upon the por- 
trayals of these human disappointments, we become sick at 
heart. Our confidence in people is often terribly shaken. But 
let no one forget that there are others who have remained true 
and loyal. There are men who have been kept and sustained 
by their sense of honor, even under the most trying circum- 
stances and the most terrific temptations. 

Again, contemporary dictators in our social, economic, and 
industrial life are frequently without intellectual genuineness. 
Some of them talk glibly of the “Four Freedoms” but will not 
even commit themselves specifically to freedom of speech. 
They want it for themselves. ‘They deny it to others who dis- 
agree with them. There are, however, other men who are gen- 
erous and fair. ‘They are neither grumblers nor growlers. ‘They 
are sincere even in their political attitudes. They help us not 
merely to believe but also to grow in goodness. 

In some circles it is popular to assert that men are but ani- 
mals, that individuals and nations fight for what they can gain 
for themselves, that our group alignments constitute only an- 
other way of displaying the herd spirit. Many insist that there 
is little regard for one’s fellows left. War is with us to stay. It 
will only become more mechanical and more deadly. Man is 
inherently selfish. Each person is looking out for his own wel- 
fare. In the last analysis he does not care a whoop for anybody 
else. These scorners assert that our whole economic system is 
a painful portrayal of this fact. Unfortunately we must con- 
fess that there has been enough sickening justification of this 
belief. When we think of many past and present conditions, 
and then listen to the clamant voices of the scorners, it is no 
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wonder some of us have been almost submerged by despair. 

Happily, however, there is another side to this situation. 
There are men like the one of whom Dr. Richard C. Raines 
writes. The man, whom he knew intimately, was the clever 
manager of a New England cotton mill. Through his genius 
for organization this industrial leader brought a near-bank- 
rupt mill to a position of growing financial strength. At 
the same time he increased the pay of his employees, insti- 
tuted many comforts, protections, and benefits for them. Natu- 
rally he thought he had their real affection and loyalty. To 
his consternation, however, when a general strike was called 
in that city, his employees struck with the others. It was a 
long conflict. The mill went into bankruptcy. The three thou- 
sand employees lost their jobs. ‘The manager had to begin all 
over again. 

At first this employer was very bitter. He spoke quite 
harshly, declaring that he was through with the “milque toast” 
manner of dealing with employees. From then on he would 
be hard-boiled, paying and giving only as much as he was 
forced to. But, Raines writes, the man was too fine a person to 
remain long in that frame of mind. Some weeks after this pe- 
riod of bitter disillusionment he confessed, “I see it all differ- 
ently. ‘The sources of my generosity and good will are too 
shallow.” He added that when he came into the managerial 
leadership of another mill—he was sure he would—he 
planned to treat his employees 


with the same if not more justice, helpfulness, and kindliness, 
and my reason will be much sounder. I have come to see that I: 
must guard the welfare of my employees, not because they are 
grateful, or because it will make my business immune from 
strikes or yield greater profits, but because that is the kind of 
person I want to be. [They too are] husbands and sweethearts, 
sons and daughters, people with purposes and hopes—yes, and 
weaknesses even as ]—brothers of mine in all that is essential. 
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Since he was a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, he felt respon- 
sible to Christ for his attitudes. 


Just as I insist upon being a gentleman whether the immediate 
company about me approves or disapproves, because that’s the 
kind of person I want to be, so I must maintain a high level of 
conduct and a fine scale of values because that is my duty as a 
follower of the Nazarene. 


What a stirring statement that is! It makes religion real. It 
goes to the depths. It rebukes the cynics who say that all men 
are only animals, fighting to get and keep all they can. There 
is hope for society because there are men like that, men who 
think in terms of Jesus Christ and his kingdom! 

There will be many others if we have a real revival. As that 
man thought and planned, so can governmental leaders. 
Statesmen can learn to plan and act from higher and holier 
motives. They will, if we ever have the right kind of revival. 


II 


There is further ground for hope. In spite of the fact that 
many so-called scholars cynically insist that the world is popu- 
lated with morons, asserting that there is not sufficient mental 
ability among men to cope with their present difficulties, there 
are some of us who refuse to give up hope. We are sure, more- 
over, that our faith is not blind. 

Certainly any observing person is often keenly disappointed 
in the capacity and the willingness of many individuals to 
think. ‘There are hosts of people whose intellects remain on or 
below the primary grade level. It is foolish to deny this. Too 
many facts confirm it. 

But there are brains in the world too. If there were no hope 
anywhere else, I would suggest that we use the intellects of 
the cynics! In a rather subtle way, by sneering at the mental 
inferiority of their fellows, they confess and admire their own 
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ability to think. The real hope of some of us, however, is in 
that God-given power to think and to reason with which the 
children of the divine Father have been endowed. This offers 
the possibility of reaching satisfactory conclusions. 

Our real hope is in rigorous thinking, clear reasoning, and 
uncompromising devotion to the light which we see. If we 
are only willing to work wholeheartedly at the tasks that are 
before us, there will really be hope for our confused and be- 
wildered world. ; 

Those who knew him in his younger days thought that 
Henry Irving had little chance to become an actor. Ellen 
Terry has written this of him: “At first he had everything 
against him as an actor. He could not speak, he could not 
walk, he could not look. He wanted to do things in part, and 
he could not do them. His amazing power was imprisoned, 
and only after long and weary years did he succeed in setting 
it free.” But those powers were set free. They have also been 
liberated in other lives. 

There is genuine talent in the world. Obviously it needs to 
be cultivated. Moreover, it must be used wisely. But there is 
capacity—sometimes approaching genius—if we could only 
direct it in the right way. There are also greathearted men. 
Consider George Lansbury, of England, for instance. ‘There 
are others spiritually akin to him. They are capable of show- 
ing us the way out of our confusion. After all, it is not the lack 
of mental ability that bothers us most. It is rather the unwill- 
ingness of so many political leaders to use it. 

There are powers and possibilities in us. If we are only 
eager enough to cultivate our God-given abilities by constant 
use, there will be no need to despair. Humanity does have en- 
dowments of mind and heart. There is capacity within those 
about us. People have the ability to perform, if only they will 
use it! A revival will make people offer their God-given talents 
to God for his divine use. 
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Manifestly we must display genuine interest in the intricate 
social problems of today. To fail here is to miss our great 
chance. There is no substitute for study. ‘This alone leads to 
solutions. 

Many of us will have to take nights off from movies, dances, 
and parties in order to understand our perplexing national 
problems. Under the changed and intricate circumstances of 
present day life, we must manifest the same intense earnest- 
ness in solving our social problems that has characterized so 
many in their unrestrained devotion to pleasure, and others in 
their passionate pursuit of scientific truth. 

Social and scientific leadership is imperatively necessary. It 
must supplant political and partisan prejudice. Consider men 
like Sir Ronald Ross. Working in his hospital and laboratory 
in Bangalore in an effort to discover the protozoon which is 
the carrier of malaria, he wrote: 


I pace and pace, and think and think and take 
The fever’d hands, and note down all I see, 


That some dim distant light may haply break. 


The painful faces ask, Can we not cure? 
We answer, No, not yet; we seek the laws. 
O God, reveal through all this thing obscure 


The unseen, small, but million-murdering cause." 


We must have more men like Schweitzer, who frankly says: 
“T gave up my position of professor in the University of Strass- 
burg, my literary work, and my organ playing in order to go 
as a doctor to Equatorial Africa.” If one asks why he has spent 
over twenty years healing diseases among African blacks, 
Schweitzer answers: “To pay the debt I owe humanity.” The 
debt “for what God has given me. . . . We who are the in- 


*From Philosophies by Sir Ronald Ross. By permission of John Murray, 
London. 
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heritors of the world’s civilization are responsible for the col- 
ored races. . . . Moved by these thoughts, I resolved, when 
already thirty years old, to study medicine and to put my idea 
to the test out there.” 

We have a dramatic description of how Schweitzer deals 
with those who have received treatment and are convalescing 
in the hospital at Lambaréné. Now and then, when someone 
looks into his face and asks, “Why are you here? Why do you 
do this?” Schweitzer answers, “Because Jesus sent me.” 

We must have a new kind of missionary—those who go on 
missions not merely through the sky but across barriers that 
needlessly divide mankind. Missions of the mind and heart 
are far more important than those for the purpose of discover- 
ing unknown geographical areas. We must not merely sing 
glory to God in the highest; we must sing his glory—and por- 
tray it—in the earth. 

The difficulties with which we must deal today are many 
and varied. Our world is far more intricate and bewildered 
than any upon which men have ever looked before. 

The pronounced secular note itself is added reason for dis- 
couragement. The process of secularization, moreover, has 
continued until many people can see little, if anything, be- 
yond their own weakness. We will have little reason for hope: 
so long as we look simply to ourselves for inspiration and 
power. Far more is necessary if we expect to cope successfully 
with the problems of the social order of which we are a part. 
Far more is indispensable if ever we effectively answer the 
prophets of despair. But this greater Force is available! 


III 
That is why our text is much more than an ordinary state- 
ment of truth, inspiring as it is. It literally summarizes our 
one hope. It points to the only possible solution. 
Furthermore God is more than a vague, mystical idea. As: 
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Christ saw him, he is concerned with all humanity. So will 
we be when we give our minds and hearts to him. Unless we 
are willing to dedicate ourselves to the greatest causes that 
concern and challenge mankind, there is little optimistic out- 
look for us. We will never find a solution until we include the 
larger group in all our plans, purposes, and interests. Unless 
we are going to think in terms of the whole world, there is 
little hope for us either individually or for the world. We must 
happily accept our responsibility to plan and to work both for 
man and for God. Only a great revival of high religion will 
make us respond in this way for Christ’s sake. 

What wait we for? The very nature of our contemporary 

world is such that there can be no hope unless there are hosts 

who are willing to give themselves to all those tasks that con- 
cern humanity. Our confidence, indeed, will be found in those 
individuals who refuse to live selfishly, who will not retire to 
their own shells, but who will take their places in the larger 
scheme of things. This is the Godlike thing to do. No other 
attitude is worthy of those who follow the Christ. 

After all, our real hope for expecting deliverance is in those 
men and women who, because they have a world vision, give 
themselves to the ecumenical church of the living God. Only 
thus will we be in a position to think clearly, to reason rightly, 
and to live in the noble spirit which alone can save the world. 
Thus will there be an end to our littleness, selfishness and 
comfort-seeking. Our hope is in God! 

Our fragile efforts will amount to little unless we have such 
a philosophy of life that we sincerely believe in the supremacy 
of spiritual forces, and commit ourselves to them. Only when 
we give ourselves so completely to God that he comes to be 
the very center of our lives will we be able to answer the 
prophets of gloom. But we can make him that center! 

For sincere faith always leads to action. It causes us to give 
ourselves completely to the spiritual forces in which we pro- 
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fess belief. When we do this it is possible for us to keep up 


genuine hope. Only a deeply religious experience will avail in 
a dark hour, such as that through which our world is passing. 
Only a profound Christian faith will make our world reason- 
able. If we believe in God, there will be justification for trust. 
When we admit there is a God—“That mystery supreme! 
That cause uncaused!”—all other wonders cease. Nothing is 
too marvelous for God to do; deny him, all is mystery besides. 

Our only hope is in God. What wait we for? If we are 
saved it will be by the spirit of God as he gets a chance to 
work in and through men and women who give themselves to 
him completely. ‘There is no other hope! 


God is my strong salvation: 
What foe have I to fear? 
In darkness and temptation, 
My light, my help, is near: 
Though hosts encamp around me, 
Firm in the fight I stand; 
What terror can confound me, 


With God at my right hand? 


Place on the Lord reliance; 
My soul, with courage wait; 

His truth be thine afhance, 
When faint and desolate; 

His might thy heart shall strengthen, 
His love thy joy increase; 

Mercy thy days shall lengthen; 
The Lord will give thee peace. 
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We Will Demonstrate the Reality 
of Christ 


We would see Jesus—John 12:21 


IN of us ought to be able to understand the earnest desire 

of the Greeks who came to Philip with the request that 
they might see Jesus. They had heard so much about him they 
wanted to know him. Was it possible that some people had 
been overenthusiastic in their commendation of him? Cer- 
tainly at some time or other most of us have wished that we 
could really see Jesus Christ. We would travel a long way to 
be with such a person. The very term “Christly” has become 
the most glorious adjective in our religious vocabulary. 

We do indeed want more than the spoken and written mes- 
sages of Jesus. His words are certainly wonderful, more gra- 
cious than any we have ever heard fall from any other person’s 
lips. But it is not enough to read what Jesus had to say, though 
he spoke as never man did. It is true that what he said holds a 
supreme place in the estimation of people who are capable of 
evaluating the worth of the world’s best teachers. But to read 
or even hear the words of Jesus is not enough. We want to 
see the demonstration of the truth which he spoke. We want 
his words to breathe and walk and work—to laugh and love. 
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I 


No individual ever lived as did Jesus. As a historical char- 
acter he still thrills us. But the world today needs him more 
desperately than did the first century. Only as in some way his 
character is reproduced today shall we have any hope for our 
civilization. It was he who brought new hope along with the 
realization of the brightest dreams that the prophets had ever 
dared envision. No wonder men still say: “We would see 
Jesus”! Our hopes surge upward and our desires become im- 
pelling as we think of the possibility of witnessing such a 
character. 

Think of how gracious he was. From the first picture we 
have of him to the last he is always thoughtful and kind. 
Whatever we may think of the miraculous accounts that are 
presented in the New Testament, all of us must admit that 
they clearly show how this friend of the friendless was con- 
stantly thinking of other people. He was always considering 
their physical, mental, and spiritual welfare. He feeds people 
because they are hungry. He helps people to health because 
he wants them well and strong. He instills hope where people 
have despaired because he is eager for them to face life cou- 
rageously. 

At the same time Jesus is uncompromising in his attitude 
toward wrong. Wherever he faces it, he condemns it. He is 
never afraid to speak his mind—and he is always divinely 
ethical in his thinking. He never retreats from a situation that 
requires courage. Boldly he denounces anything which runs 
athwart the right as he sees it. When occasion demands it, he 
can speak with telling force such phrases as: “Ye . . . whited 
sepulchres. . . . Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, . 
hypocrites . . .” He never shows the least fear when he deals 
with wrong wherever he faces it. 

Yet in spite of his uncompromising denunciation of wrong 
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he is always gentle with the wrongdoer who seeks forgiveness 
and asks for a new chance. When men break through the roof 
to bring him a man in need, he is ready to say, “Thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” He always speaks that divine word, when men 
will hear it. So habitually does he use it, and so deeply rooted 
is it in his thinking, that even on the cross one of his final 
statements is, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” 

Jesus is not simply on the side of right. He is not merely 
always forgiving people, seeking to help them experience di- 
vine pardon in their own hearts. His whole life is given over 
for the complete welfare of mankind. This is supposedly such 
a familiar truth that many of us scarcely realize its impressive 
significance. The real glory of Jesus is that he not merely pro- 
claims the way of beauty and of personal power—he shows 
men how to walk in this way. His glory is in the character that 
he actually lived. His was a divine spirit that finally brought 
him to the kind of death of which all the world knows. 

A popular writer has told us of a young officer in the British 
army who became engaged to a young woman in England be- 
fore he embarked for America during the Revolutionary War. 
In one of the battles the officer was wounded and, as a result, 
lost one of his legs. With a high sense of honor he wrote his 
fiancée, telling her how he was maimed. Because he was so 
changed from what he had been when she had last seen him, 
he felt that it was his duty to release her from the obligation 
to become his wife. She wrote an answer no less noble. She 
disavowed all thought of refusing to carry out the engagement 
because of his wound and consequent amputation, and added 
that she would be willing to marry him “if there were enough 
of his body left to hold his soul.” 

That is not merely a stirring story of deep human love. It is 
also a suggestion of how the love of Jesus Christ follows us, 
and will not let us go, no matter what happens to us. So tena- 
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ciously does Christ hold to us, as he thinks of our welfare, that 
no matter how far astray we wander as lost sheep, he seeks us. 
No matter how often we turn our backs upon him, as did the 
prodigal son in the familiar parable, he will not deny his love 
for us. If we are lost, he searches for us with the passion of 
one who seeks his beloved. 

This is Jesus! No wonder we honor him! We admire his 
graciousness. We are devoted to his divine spirit. We know 
that the one hope of the world is that enough people will 
catch his spirit and then vividly portray his character in a prac- 
tical daily way in all their personal and social relationships. 
But only a revival of genuine Christianity will make this pos- 


sible. 
II 


Fortunately there have been those who have disclosed him 
—those who have been able to portray his character. These 
have brought the world closer to God and helped us to believe 
in the reality of divinity itself. 

Men have caught his spirit in such a vivid way that their 
lives have been mighty and heavenly even in this world. They 
have made the world more brotherly and a finer place in which 
to live. 

What a winsome worker for Christ Dwight L. Moody was! 
How broad-minded he was in all his religious associations! 
That was how he could invite men like Henry Drummond 
and George Adam Smith to speak at his Northfield Confer- 
ences. Recall his statement when some people took him to 
task for inviting Henry Drummond—known for his liberal 
religious opinions—to speak at Northfield, “I cannot say that 
I agree with all his notions, but he is more like Jesus Christ 
than any man I know, and that is the reason why I want him 
at Northfield.” 


It is more than interesting to note how naturally these two 
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men belonged together. Both Moody and Drummond demon- 
strated the reality of Christianity. Referring to the latter, Pro- 
fessor Francis G. Peabody writes: 


If a saint must be a stern, grim, ascetic figure, with a visible 
halo and a dehumanized manner of life, then Henry Drummond 
cannot be counted among the beatified, but if there is room 
among the holy for joy in life, for courage in adventure, for 
delight in God, and for the beauty of holiness, then this gallant, 
gracious, guileless gentleman, whom his companions called 
Prince, should long be remembered among the saints of the 
world. 


Such men have been able to appeal to the noblest in their 
fellows. ‘They have considered others in making all their plans 
for life. They have dreamed of the good of the world. ‘They 
have thought in terms of what Jesus would do. 

What made Paul great? What still gives him influence? It 
is the fact that he caught this same,Christlike spirit. ‘That was 
why he was able to deal with Philemon so effectively, when 
his slave had run away from him. He was writing a letter in 
the interest of the runaway slave, because he wanted Phile- 
mon to take him back. He assumes that his friend would not ' 
be able to do anything but receive the slave again, and that 
with a kindly spirit. Indeed, in this letter he clearly points out 
that he does not think much of any individual’s protestation 
who claims to have come into fellowship with Christ if this 
comradeship does not make him both capable of forgiveness 
and eager to express it. 

Like Paul, yes, like the Master of Paul, General Booth had 
regard for the welfare of all people. When he began his work, 
often he had to use almost the words of Peter: “Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee.” But he gave 
—and generously! 


Above everything else, Booth so caught the spirit of Jesus 
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that he could say, “As Jesus loved, so do I. As Jesus cared for 
mankind, so do I. As he gave his life to bring people fullness 
of life, so will I.” There was a revival wherever Booth went. 
Let us say it reverently: A resurrection of Christ, a coming 
again to life of his spirit. 

No wonder such a person has mighty influence. Such a 
character is powerful in its magnetic force. A revival of the 
most gracious spirit of which we have ever dreamed—that of 
Christ—is our hope today. 

A man who had visited Bernard at Clairvaux said: “I tar- 
ried a few days with him, and whichever way I turned my 
eyes I marveled, and thought I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth. As soon as you entered Clairvaux you could feel that 
God was in the place.” 

Coming away from Horace Bushnell’s home, where the 
great seer was “passing into the unseen holy,” Joseph 
Twitchell declared: “I felt as I left the house a mighty con- 
viction of spiritual realities and a desire to live in them.” 
There is power in a life like that. 

Who can forget the story of Sir Galahad—or wants to for- 
get it? One looked into his rapt face and thus described the 
experience: 


While he thus spake, his eye, dwelling on mine, 
Drew me, with power beyond me, till I grew 
One with him, to believe as he believed. 


All those who have caught the spirit of Christ have not 
merely powerfully and magnetically appealed to the noblest 
in other people; they have helped to make the world a more 
satisfactory place in which to live. Indeed they have meant 
more to the world than any other group who have ever lived. 
That is why men still say, “We would see Jesus.” The hope 


of present-day civilization is that we can see him again. Of 
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every flash—even every partial portrayal—helps! 


Ill 


“We would see Jesus!” This is the agonizing cry of the 
world today—a world that will lose hope and destroy itself 
unless Christ’s spirit gains control. Our contemporaries may 
not frequently use the words of our text, but social and na- 
tional conditions everywhere cry aloud for understanding and 
response. 

This is our hope for the Church. We must begin, moreover, 
with even the most professional of our ecclesiastics. ‘The 
Church must get on the right wave length if it is heard or 
believed. 

John of the Cross is not so well known as Francis of Assisi, 
but in numerous ways his life is just as inspiring in its mani- 
festation of many of the characteristics and attitudes of Jesus. 
This Spanish Carmelite friar, born four hundred years ago, 
not merely became a companion and fellow worker with 
Theresa; he was a writer of the highest rank, producing both 
poetry and prose. But, far more important, he was one of 
Christendom’s greatest mystics, that is, if we mean “a person 
who has fallen in love with God.” In his biography of John of 
the Cross, E. Allison Peers presents quite sufficient justifica- 
tion for his volume by declaring that our world most urgently 
needs lovers a lo divino, lovers who portray the divine, as did 
this devoted bearer of the cross. 

The most magnetic traits of John of the Cross were meek- 
ness, gentleness, and consideration of others. In a day when 
there are so many antipathies, so much bitterness, and even 
jealousies of the most acrid sort among ecclesiastics, it is well 
to study a life like that. 

John’s “apprenticeship to brotherly love” in the Medina 
hospital helped to make him Christly. He gave so generously 
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of himself in a day when hospitals were far from what they 
are today that he is still the marvel of those who study his life. 
In order to tempt the appetite of a sick brother he would be- 
come chef, prepare the meal, and then serve it himself, feed- 
ing a spoonful at a time. He would make the beds of the pa- 
tients, nurse them as tenderly as a woman, and perform the 
most menial duties. He did not stoop to serve; he rose to divine 
heights in order to love. 

We cannot emphasize the truth too strongly—the hope of 
civilization is that we shall be able to produce enough Christ- 
like men to save it. They are the only kind who can save it, 
for they are the only ones who have the spirit, the desire, and 
the holy ardor for salvation in any comprehensive and com- 
plete sense of the word. These people have divine courage. 
‘They dare to do the right, because it ought to be done. They 
_ are the only kind that can meet the situation of our world to- 
day—or any other day. 

Indeed our one hope is in actually experiencing this spirit 
in our lives and thus growing into the likeness of Christ him- 
self. It is his strength we must have, his grace, his regard for 
mankind, his breadth of interest in, and dedication to, the 
welfare of all humanity. The goodness of Christ is the proof 
of his divinity, and it is when his goodness comes into our own 
souls that his spirit is given a real chance. Only so will his 
character redeem our world. 

Only so, as a matter of fact, will men believe it can, and 
thus give it a chance. A few years ago, in the East End slum 
district of London, a man knelt at the “penitent form” to indi- 
cate his interest in religion. In his book Kingdom Come, Hugh 
Redwood relates the interesting incident that occurred. The 
man was Jewish and the Salvation Army ensign asked whether 
he realized what he was doing. He replied that he did, that 
his action symbolized a sincere desire to come to God. 

“But you know what Christian people believe,” said the 
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ensign. “We are only able to come to God through Jesus, and 
we believe that he was God’s Son. . . . Can you believe 
that?” 

The man looked her squarely in the face. “Ensign,” he 
said, “I’ve seen what the slum officers have done for my chil- 
dren, and I know they've done it because of him. After that 
I can’t help believing it.” 

There is the answer to the insistent need of our world. 
When we are able to let people see divine reality in such a 
vivid way, we will be on the highroad to making the world 
a fortunate place in which to live. We are the answer to our 
world’s problem just to the extent we catch the spirit that was 


Christ's. 


Jesus, whose lot with us was cast, 
Who saw it out, from first to last, 


finally went out firmly to face the end alone, even when de- 
serted by his friends. When we are at our best we seek to win, 
feel, and keep “that heart of love, that spirit of steel.” 

The one hope of our world is that there will be a sufficient 
number to win and feel and keep that “spirit of steel.” 

The old story of Peter fleeing from Rome is still meaning- 
ful. Out there, on the Appian Way, he met his Lord. “Quo 
vadis, Domine?” asked the disciple. “Whither goest thou, O 
Lord?” ‘The answer came back with compelling force: “I am 
going to Rome to be crucified for you.” With startling frank- 
ness Jesus had previously pointed out how vitally necessary 
this act was. “Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself [let him say ‘No’ to self], and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” 

He says it again to us today. If we show others Jesus, we 
have to follow in that noble, daring, but rugged and costly 
way. This, however, is the kind of religion that will save us. 
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The Power of the Penitent 


God be merciful to me a sinner—Luke 18:13 


He that humbleth himself shall be exalted—Luke 18:14 


Me of us do not find it easy to confess our sins. We want 
to vindicate ourselves. Even when we admit that we 
have made some mistake, we like to insist that there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Though deep down within our own 
hearts we may be disturbed because of some moral or spiritual 
lapse, we do not want other people to look askance at us or to 
intimate that we are at fault. The phrase “save face” is sup- 
posedly Chinese in origin. Actually it suggests a thoroughly 
human trait. 

Further than this, many people feel that a confession of 
failure is an admission of weakness. 'To say that we have done 
wrong does not merely mean that we succumbed at the mo- 
ment; it seems to suggest that we are weaker than we like to 
think, We are lacking in spiritual strength. If possible, there- 
fore, we prefer avoiding embarrassment by not confessing 
failure. Even though sometimes we may be forced to confess 
that we have made a mistake, too many of us think of repent- 
ance as an attitude of groveling in the dust. 
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I 


The failure to repent, however, is itself an indication of 
spiritual weakness. In the first place, it makes Pharisees out 
of us. When any individual has done wrong and is not sin- 
cerely eager to turn from the error of his way, he is cultivating 
an unchristian attitude. When we try to defend ourselves in- 
stead of admitting the truth, we are only attempting to bolster 
our ego. That is not strength; it is weakness. 

Any person who is not aware of the possibility of being mis- 
taken may be bolstering his ego, but he is actually laying him- 
self open for additional failures. He is preparing himself to 
repeat the same kind of mistakes he has been making. Wise 
people learn how to acknowledge their own errors. 

When any of us think of ourselves as sufficiently able, with 
our native resources, to redeem the world, we are already fac- 
ing failure. Yet strangely enough, as James Stewart has 
pointed out, many people believe that their humanistic ideals 
will permeate the lump of social life until the whole is leay- 
ened. Neither humanism nor humanity, however, can save 
our world. Only God can do that. 

After all, spiritual pride is spiritual weakness. Augustine 
wrote: 


How is it then that miserable men dare to be proud, either of 
their free will before they are freed; or of their own strength, if 
they have been freed? . . . By what a man is overcome, to the 
same is he delivered as a slave. But if they have been freed, why 
do they vaunt themselves as if it were by their own doing, and 
boast as if it had not been received? 


Thus Pharisaism simply means that we are unwilling to be 
delivered from our own failures. 

Our own virtues cannot redeem us. Our supposed claims 
upon God cannot earn us a favorable consideration. Our un- 
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willingness to repent means that we are not willing to face the 
facts about ourselves. When we assume this attitude we ex- 
clude ourselves from the blessings we hope to reach. 

Eventually we may even reach the place where we consider 
ourselves just as good as God—or even better. So Bertrand 
Russell writes, “My world-view is that I am a moderately sane 
person in an utterly insane universe.” Some may not bluntly 
assert that they are superior, but their attitudes are determined 
by this warped belief. Others who may not be so confident of 
their superiority to the cosmos are dogmatically sure of them- 
selves. Obviously we lose our strength when we become so 
blind to our own weakness that we are certain to be defeated 
by forces of which we are not even conscious. 

Part of the power of penitence, indeed, is in the self-know]- 
edge it brings us. We so recognize our error that we are ready 
and eager to confess our mistakes and cry out, “God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.” No longer do we justify our failures by 
pointing to extenuating circumstances or by placing our re- 
sponsibility upon some other person or condition. Any indi- 
vidual who refuses to assume his responsibilities but constantly 
pushes the blame for his failures on others only emphasizes 
his own weakness. Thus he does not realize his need of for- 
giveness. He cannot have much feeling, or force, in his reli- 
gion. 

Penitence brings us power because it rids us of the disinte- 
grating and disorganizing influences about us. It takes out of 
our hearts and minds the things which, like acid, would eat 
away our very lives. There is a kind of power in penitence 
that is not found anywhere else. It is the only way we can see 
and turn from the enemies of our own souls. 

Of course we must remember that genuine repentance is 
entirely voluntary. Its very nature makes it so. It is never the 
result of any kind of compulsion. Pope Alexander III com- 


pelled Henry II of England to kneel in penance at the tomb 
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of Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury. Five years later the same 
prelate triumphantly re-entered Rome after he had set his foot 
on the neck of the prostrate Roman king and emperor, Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. As this incident took place in the square of 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, he quoted the words of the ancient 
psalm: “The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample 
under feet.” ‘The mighty ruler of the church seemed to be fol- 
lowing the example of his famed predecessor, Gregory VII, 
who a century previous had made the emperor Henry IV 
kneel, after keeping him waiting in penitence three days in 
the court of the castle of Canossa, where bareheaded and bare- 
footed the king had stood in the winter cold and snow of the 
Alpine heights. 

All this, however, is a long sea mile from the penitence of 
the publican of whom Jesus spoke. That man recognized his 
own sins and came to confess them voluntarily, unhesitat- 
ingly. Then he turned from his failures and started toward 
home! That was his destination, and he arrived. 


II 


True penitence is not merely negative. It is not even chiefly 
that. It is metanoia, a change of mind, heart, and will. We 
turn from wrong to right. It is one of the most positive forces 
of life. Properly directed, it gives us hope, strength, and zeal. 
That is why Jesus said concerning the publican, “T tell you, 
this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other: for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” ‘There is power in 
truth and goodness. Only those who are sincerely penitent for 
wrongs eagerly seek the forgiveness and grace of God. There 
is power in love, and only the penitent love righteouness 
enough to turn their lives in this direction. 

The meek are the mighty. The real strength we need most 
of all is mental and moral. Spiritual reserve is indispensably 
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necessary. The meek have been trained to discover and use 
this. Moffatt translates a statement of Peter, “Brace up your 
minds.” The meek are so disciplined they know how to do 
that—rather, to have it done for them. 

The meek are mighty because they give themselves to the 
great forces of life. They are the disciplined. They see what 
should be done, and they do it. They become like tempered 
steel. ‘They turn from every possible weakness and give them- 
selves to the mighty force of righteous living. There is no 
other way to gain power within. 

Forgiveness itself is one of the mightiest forces in life. It 
takes power to forgive and power to receive forgiveness. No 
wonder some have asked whether there is any other compa- 
rable to it. Who can forgive sins but God? Who can forgive 
sins but those who have accepted the spirit of God? How can 
we accept forgiveness save by receiving the spirit of the heay- 
enly Father himself? 

Dr. Russell Wharton Lambert, minister of Centennial 
» Methodist Church, Rockford, Illinois, tells of a visit made by 
a corporal one Sunday afternoon. When the soldier entered 
his study door, the minister saw a homesick boy. His real trou- 
ble, however, was something far more serious. In an effort to 
drown his troubles he had been drinking. Suddenly it had oc- 
curred to him that it was foolish to retreat from a problem. He 
realized that he was “kidding himself” about his “escape.” “I 
came over here to ask you to write to my folks and tell them 
that I’m a heel, and that now I’m going to try to do right.” So 
he went on and on as he recounted certain facts which dis- 
turbed him. 

The letter was finally written, but the minister did not 
write it. The soldier did. Signing his name he looked over the 
desk and smiled. “Well,” he said, “I feel better. This sorta 
helped me to lift up my head again. The folks will know that 
I won a battle!” Thus did he gain mighty power. ‘There is no 
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force comparable to that. Humbled, he was not humiliated. 
Rather he was lifted to a higher level than he had known. He 
turned in the right direction. 

In his Life of Samuel Johnson Boswell relates how as a boy 
Johnson refused to go to the Uttoxeter market. His father kept 
a bookstall in the marketplace and wanted his son to help him, 
but the youngster was too proud to offer his aid. This was only 
a momentary act of disobedience, but the memory lingered 
with Johnson as long as he lived. When he was an old man, 
eager to do all that he could to make atonement, he went back 
to the marketplace and stood for a while in the rain in the very 
place where his father’s bookstall had been. He was never 
stronger than when he did that simple deed! 


Ill 


There is always power in genuine penitence. It is a force 
when rightly used. It does something for others as well as for 
ourselves. It makes it possible for us to feel the wrongs of soci- 
ety as well as our own weakness. ‘That is why John Woolman 
went out of his way to put himself in touch with the oppressor 
and the oppressed. Communal repentance is imperatively nec- 
essary. A genuine revival would bring this blessing. 

Because there is no stained glass in the altar window of the 
old North Church, Boston, worshipers can look out upon the 
tenements which surround the church. These buildings are 
located in the north end, the center of the Italian population. 
Some years ago as a certain worshiper listened to the bishop’s 
sermon, he watched an old woman on a fire-escape platform. 
She was bent over a tub, apparently doing the family wash on 
Sunday. It was likely the one time when she was free to do 
this, because of her regular weekday job. As Bromley Oxnam 
thought of the woman, her age, the children she had doubt- 


less borne, the tenements about her, and the limitations of her 
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life, he writes that he felt like reversing the text the bishop 
used that Sunday and saying: “So likewise ye, when ye see 
these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God 
is not nigh at hand.” 

So all of us can think positively of others, and make our 
penitence powerful in its effect. We can even help others re- 
pent. In the eighteenth century Benjamin Lay applied the, 
principle of imaginative understanding in a very unique way. 
Once he even kidnapped the child of a neighboring family 
who owned slaves. When the parents came to him, he readily 
returned the missing boy. As he did so, however, he asked, 
“How do you think those Negroes you hold in bondage feel 
when their children are dragged away from them?” There is 
power in such social penitence. In turning from our own sins 
we help rid society, as well as ourselves, of those things which 
would destroy it. 

After all, only the penitent can help us nationally. They 
are our true leaders. Because he opposed the war lords of 
Japan, Kagawa was held by the military authorities in a small 
cell for more than two weeks. Mosquitoes harassed him almost 
to death, but Kagawa was resourceful. He placed his coat over 
his head in such a way that the mosquitoes could get only to 
his nose. Then he relaxed and opened his heart and mind to 
all possible impressions of goodness to which he had com- 
mitted himself as an adolescent boy. He offered himself to 
God. Gradually he lost his despair and despondency. A force 
came to him that lifted him clear out of the cellar of defeat. 
A voice reassured him, saying, “Kagawa, something like the 
resurrection power is going to work through your body.” That 
explains how he wrote, “In joy I sat there perhaps forty-eight 
hours, hardly moving.” But at least momentarily he had deeply 
moved his nation by his commitment to righteousness rather 
than to lust, oppression, and imperialism. 
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Those who are wise today will consider certain implications 
from a paragraph of President Wilson’s announcement of the 
Armistice to Congress in 1918. 


We know that the object of the war is attained; the object upon 
which all free men had set their hearts; and attained with a 
sweeping completeness which even now we do not realize. Armed 
imperialism, such as the men conceived who were but yesterday 
the masters of Germany, is at an end, its illicit ambitions en- 
gulfed in black disaster. Who will now seek to revive it? The 
arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany, which once 
could secretly and of its own single choice disturb the peace of 
the world, is discredited and destroyed. And more than that— 
much more than that—has been accomplished. 


So he went on to point out our opportunity. But we missed 
our cue. We lost our chance. 

Once again we are reminded of the words of Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
of Oxford University, who wrote during the last war, “I can- 
not get away from the feeling that I am in the presence of 
some colossal stupidity.” 

In a similar spirit of communal repentance T. S. Eliot says: 


I believe there must be many persons who, like myself, were 
deeply shaken by the events of September, 1938. The feeling, 
which was new and unexpected, was a feeling of humiliation, 
which seemed to demand an act of personal contrition, of hu- 
mility, of repentance and amendment: what happened was some- 
thing in which one was deeply implicated and responsible. 


Even now we may again make the tragic mistake from 
which President Wilson tried to save America and the world. 
Genuine penitence helps us because it not merely makes us 
regret our mistakes but causes us to think and act positively. 
And if someone insists social responsibility is not real, let him 
ponder how hosts of our sons and brothers have recently died 
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in lands in the Pacific, the names of which they had scarcely 
heard five years ago! 

As church people we have made entirely too many mis- 
takes. We are guilty of many transgressions. We have com- 
mitted many sins. Genuine penitence, however, must be 
turned toward a positive direction. Only so will it give us 
power by making it possible to be rid of those weakening in- 
fluences which disintegrate and destroy. 


IV 


Penitence, indeed, is not simply regret or sorrow for sin. It 
is far more than the recognition of the error of our ways. As 
penitents we are eager to be rid of our sin, whatever it is, but 
we are also intent upon receiving the righteousness of God. 
Thus do we gain the mighty force of those who are deter- 
mined that, by the grace of God, no warped or twisted state of 
mind will damn their eternal souls. 

The penitent are powerful because they receive the spirit 
of God. There is no other way to gain access to the reserves of 
energy and the fiber of the divine spirit save by turning to the 
Deity. ‘There is no way to receive God except by turning from 
our transgressions and ridding ourselves of the things which 
have separated us from him. Not merely are we spiritually 
justified when we cry, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” It is 
only in this way that we are strengthened. God forgives, God 
cleanses, God renews. There is no other way to know the ir- 
resistible force of the unseen world. 

We should never shrink from godly penitence. ‘There is 
power in the passion that feels and suffers. ‘The publican who 
left the temple was more mighty than he had ever been in all 
his life. 

Tears themselves are not a sign of weakness. ‘They may be 
an indication of a force that is indescribably great—if they 
turn us in the right direction. Daniel Webster once told Presi- 
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Jefferson: “I will tell you what is not generally known. I 
wrote that speech one morning before breakfast, in my library, 
and when it was finished my paper was wet with my tears.” 

The penitent are ready for tomorrow as well as for today. 
They commit themselves to the highest. Most people who 
have studied stenography know that Sir Isaac Pitman was re- 
sponsible to a great degree for lasting contributions to this art. 
He was, however, effective in more than this one field. He 
was also a lecturer on astronomy, a temperance worker, and a 
preacher. Pitman was knighted by Queen Victoria. Shortly 
before his death he made this revealing statement, “To those 
who ask how Isaac Pitman passed away, say, ‘Peacefully, and 
with no more concern than in passing from one room to an- 
other to take up some further employment.’ ” He had found a 
ea a relationship to God. Only the penitent experience 
that. 

People who have this inner peace and spiritual grace know 
that their true resources are in God. Unhesitatingly they con- 
fess their mistakes. They feel the wholesome stimulus of dis- 
gust for sin. ‘They are spurred by self-condemnation to accept 
the redeeming commendations of God. ‘Their sense of shame 
is not wasted. They use it! Though they are chagrined as they 
remember them, they do not refuse to admit their mistakes. 
They arise and go to their Father. They know even their own 
accomplishments are the result of divine grace. Confessing 
their sins as the only way to be cleansed or redeemed, they 
enter happily into fellowship with God as did the publican 
when he went down from the temple. Thus we too do pre- 
cisely what the publican did, namely, pray: “God be merciful 


to me a sinner.” 
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Decision and Destiny 


I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.—Acts 26:19 


ay is a strong word. There is finality about it. Most 
of us do not like to contemplate that! 

Certainly, however, all of us make decisions. Moreover, 
every one of them is important. There is no way of avoiding 
the results of our choices. These follow even when we do not 
fully realize the meaning of preceding events. They are in- 
escapable. Within certain limits we can decide what we will 
do about anything. But after any deed has been done, we can- 
not retrace our steps and change the result. Effect invariably 
follows cause. 

The destiny of both individuals and nations does rest upon 
our decisions, though they be many or few. There are focal 
points in every life. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


This is not poetry. It is not dramatic literature. It is life as 
we know it day after day, year after year, century after cen- 
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I 


This is why those who are keen-minded earnestly study the 
high art of making right decisions. Truly this art is entirely 
too important to ignore. But its cultivation is not forced upon 
anyone. 

Only those who realize its vital importance pursue this 
study or practice it. ‘There are times, however, when we are 
startled by observing how much of life is contingent upon 
what we choose. Some scholars believe that three fourths of 
our life is determined by how we make up our mind. 

Whether any choice is wise or foolish, as has been pointed 
out, it invariably determines not only what we do, but how 
and when we do it. No wonder Professor William Ernest 
Hocking writes, “The real . . . events are decisions.” ‘They 
are truly the momentous deeds of life, for what we do actually 
follows them. 

That is why it is so imperative to think clearly. Confidence 
and poise are both cultivated by means of our capacity to make 
happy and fortunate choices. While frequently we must 
quickly make up our minds, nervous decisions are never in 
order. Clear and unclouded thinking always is essential. 

There are, however, many decisions that ought to spring 
from our deepest desires because of some momentous choice 
which has already been made. Just as we lace up our shoes in 
the morning without even stopping to think what we are do- 
ing, so there ought to be important habits that are repeated 
over and over because of past decisions. Some things ought to 
be determined by a wise second nature! We are too busy to go 
into a huddle, look the field over, and call a new set of signals 
for every act. Time is too short and daily duties are too numer- 
ous for us:to waste precious moments in reopening every issue 


of life. 
Consider the matter of regular worship of God. It is too 
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important to leave this to the whims, feelings, or emotions of 
the moment. Besides, having to face this issue over and over 
again, we might wear ourselves out nervously—not mentally, 
for that procedure is not very intellectual! 

With this, and also an even deeper truth, in mind, Walter 
Dudley Cavert rightly insists: 


If you stay away [from church] on a Sunday when by a little 
effort or inconvenience you could go, you are voting to close the 
church. If all should follow your example that day, there would 
be no voices singing the praise of their Creator, no heads bowed 
in common prayer for strength and guidance, no public reading 
of the Scriptures, no preaching of Christian truth. 


Most of us readily see this. But it does not seem to grip our 
minds and hearts. 

It is a thought-provoking story that Cavert tells of a little 
girl who had recently moved to a new city and became lost 
in a holiday crowd. A policeman found her. She was standing 
on the street corner crying. She knew her name, but she did 
not know where shé lived. Since the family had only recently 
moved to the city, the name was not in the directory. The 
policeman was baffled. After a while, however, the girl said, 
“If I could find the church, I would know my way home.” 
When she described the appearance of the church, the officer 
immediately knew which one she meant. He took her there. 
As the little girl stood on the steps, she pointed down the 
street and said, “This is the way.” In a few minutes she was 
home. Habit had made this possible, a habit important enough 
to be continued immediately upon a change of residence. 

So there are regular habits of meditation, prayer, and the 
cultivation of all our spiritual capacities. Other things may be 
ignored, but not these. We ignore these essentials of life, to 
the peril of our souls. 

Here is another searching fact which immediately follows: 
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All our decisions belong together. They necessarily affect 
each other. We cannot completely separate one from the 
other. They act and react upon each other, because the same 
person is involved in all of them. When we are wise, there-. 
fore, we make a few great decisions and are happy to let the 
rest of life be determined by those. 

The one momentous decision of time and eternity, of 
course, is that of making God the center of our lives, the 
focal fact of all human experience. When we have decided 
that, everything will be determined by our relationship to the 
Christlike deity. Just as Jesus had no trouble knowing what 
to do day after day because once for all he had determined to 
do God’s will, so can we. Furthermore, since Jesus’ life and 
death, we can be sure that there actually is a Christlike deity 
—not merely a mystical ideal—to whom we can give ourselves 
unreservedly. All life is different, all experiences are colored, 
shaped, and molded by this decision. 


II 


Wise discrimination in making choices is dependent upon 
keen, solid judgment. There is nothing which discloses our 
intellectual capacity more clearly or more forcibly than our 
confidence and daring faith that there is a God who hears us, 
who loves us, and who alone can guide us safely and securely. 
This is the supreme commitment of life. We are not afraid 
of the destiny that follows it. 

This decision, therefore, cannot be postponed save to the 
peril of our souls. It must become the one certain fact for us. 
All other matters are necessarily subsidiary to this. 

Life’s highest decision is to decide for the Highest. Paul 
was “not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” His heart was 
fixed. ‘That is what made him great. He finally found the one 
center and focal point of all life. Not merely did he know 
that there was a Christlike Deity with whom he had to do 
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_ business; he had come to see that this God was his best 
friend and his only hope. He had decided forevermore to give 
his heart and life to him unhesitatingly and unreservedly. He 
too could pray that the Lord of his heart would be his guide, 
for God had become his best thought “by day and by night, 

waking or sleeping.” His presence was Paul’s light. He who 
knows that will not listen to any alluring suggestion for any 
kind of substitute or exchange. 

Aladdin found a magic lamp in a cave. He was finally 
robbed of it by a man who went through the streets disguised 
as a peddler. The impostor cried out, “New lamps for old, 
new lamps for old! Who will exchange old lamps for new?” 
A princess had the magic lamp, but unfortunately she did 
not appreciate its value, and thus she foolishly made the 
exchange. 

Entirely too many people are making the same kind of 
silly mistake today. ‘They are not able to discriminate between 
timeless values and those that are merely temporary. They 
miss life. Their destiny is sealed, but it is their own fault. 

No matter how long we have lived, where we are, or 
what our circumstances, we are now deciding the ultimates of 
life. This is one of life’s most serious and inescapable facts. 

For instance, most of us know that honesty is worthy of our 
complete loyalty. Whether we are a child or an adult, integrity 
is of supreme value. So unselfishness is important, no matter 
where we live or what the circumstances of our lives may be. 
There can never be any substitutes for allegiance and loyalty 
to the highest possible principles. “He that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much,” said Jesus. A child can 
demonstrate that just as well as an adult. Whether we are a 
candle or a star, we can shed the ray of truth and love and 
beauty. The great decisions are ageless and for all ages. ‘They 
are both timely and timeless. ‘They are intimate and inescap- 
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When the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie, 

That truth is better than spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


Fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 


Have the universe on their side. 


Those who are capable of using discrimination with clear, 
clean judgment are not afraid of spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated acts. They are the result of the deepest desires of 
our hearts and the deep-rooted purposes of our wills. ‘They 

“spring from the subconscious, but they are invariably ex- 
pressed in daily deeds. 

We may have to wait a long, long time for the realization 
of some ideal or the fulfillment of some bright dream. At 
least it may seem so. But the decision to love the noblest and 
serve the highest means that we will more and more nearly 
approach it. Like Abraham of old, there are those today who 
dwell in tents. In the words of Walter Russell Bowie, they 
establish “their venture here today, moving on to something 
else tomorrow, never reaching that which they could rest in 
as their final vindication.” But they know that it is real, and 
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they will never be satisfied with anything less. They have 
happily determined their destiny. 

As Bowie suggests, they may be ordinary men. As we look 
_ at them, we may even think they have failed. But they follow 
on. Joan of Arc heard voices. Savonarola became a prophet 
of a new moral reformation in the corrupt days of the Church. 
William ‘Tyndale brought the Bible to the English people in 
their own tongue. John Bunyan kept his own soul bright with 
a new vision of Pilgrim’s Progress. Both Wilberforce and 
Lord Shaftesbury fought to overthrow slavery. Thus their 
own destiny was sealed, but they also helped to decide the 
destiny of mankind. It was an expensive choice, to be sure, 
but one richly rewarding! 


Ill 


Let us underscore this central fact: Destiny does follow 
decision—always! One choice or many may disclose decision. 
But effect follows cause as inevitably as smoke ascends from 
fire. 

Has any nation ever learned this truth? In The Crisis of 
Our Age, Pitirim A. Sorokin, the noted Russian sociologist, 
describes how, during the Christian era, Western culture 
has come through three notable stages. First, there was the 
“Gdeational” culture, in which the supersensory and the super- 
rational were considered the only reality. ‘They constituted 
the one value of life. About the end of the twelfth century 
this form of culture began to decline. It was superseded by 
the “idealistic.” In it were blended two forms of culture: the 
“other-worldly” and the “this-worldly.” This new blend was 
dominant in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. During 
this time interest in earthly affairs began to be emphasized, 
thus gradually developing what Sorokin calls a “sensate” 
culture. This has written great chapters of material and 
social progress since the sixteenth century. Many of its effects 
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have been seen in our material and scientific progress. ‘This 
culture stressed the rights of men, the principles of liberty 
and democracy, and promoted the spread of physical science. 
Its great mistake was in being completely divorced from the 
oversoul. That is why and how it has lost its own soul. The 
best we can say is that there is now a struggle for the re- 
covery of the soul of contemporary culture. 

It would seem that such vast world movements were so 
sweeping and so mighty that the individual could have had 
little to do about it. Actually the opposite is the case. All this 
movement, of which the great sociologist has so interestingly 
and disturbingly written, is the result of innumerable deci- 
sions made by hosts of individuals. Ten times ten thousand 
people like you and me decided that these things would be! 
So the world of tomorrow is being shaped by today. Destiny 
will follow the decisions of this hour. We have a date with 
destiny. The nations have a rendezvous with tomorrow. Man- 
kind must meet the same engagement. We are deciding what 
it will be. 


Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on 


the fate of our choices today. Unborn generations will have 
to live in the world we are making. 

Our decisions affect us, personally, in a most powerful 
way. We cannot possibly escape that fact. Even if quite 
blithely and selfishly we tried to forget all other people and 
let the rest of the world go by, we could not ignore ourselves. 
Decision and destiny are so intertwined they cannot be sepa- 
rated, not even by the sharpest, thinnest blade. 

There came a day in Sir Thomas More’s life when he was 
forced to decide between standing by his conscience and 


supporting his king. Henry VIII demanded that More recog- 
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nize his divorce from Catherine of Aragon, but he refused. 
Friends begged More to follow the prevailing sentiment, in 
order to save his head, but he decided to stand alone—and 
save his soul! 

For months he was confined in the Tower without proper 
food or exercise. He suffered greatly. One little word, “Yes,” 
would have led to his immediate release, but his answer was 
_ a thundering “No!” On his way to the place of execution the 
hooting mob, who sought to please the king, did not disturb 
More. His last words were, “Thank God the field is won.” 

The last entry in the diary of Bishop James Hannington, 
found after his death in Africa, was this: “I can hear no news, 
but was held up by Psalm 30 which came with great power. 
A hyena howled near me last night, smelling a sick man, but 
I hope it is not to have me yet.” Having long before chosen 
the highest, this man knew God and his power! His destiny? 


The fellowship of heaven’s saints, heroes, and martyrs! 


IV 


Tomorrow is being determined by today. The future is 
being decided by the present. Our only hope is to choose 
nobly and then to give grandly. 

Who can measure the wisdom of deciding on something 
great, difficult, daring—a destiny of eternal worth! 

Remember the words of Schweitzer, referring to the 


personality of God who has come to be life itself to him: 


He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as of old 
by the lakeside He came to those who knew Him not. He speaks 
to us the same word, “Follow Thou Me,” and sets us to the task 
which He has to fulfill for our time. He commands. And to 
those who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, He will 
reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which 
- they shall pass through in His fellowship, and, as an ineffable 


mystery, they shall learn in their own experience who He is. 
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Schweitzer chose wisely, and his destiny will bring gladness 
and glory as long as there is life! . 

As we make up our minds truly to follow Christ, we shall 
gather up all our loyalties into a single-minded allegiance. 
Thus will Christ become the center of all our affections. 

To see heavenly truth or realize a great need is far from 
enough. We must decide to do something about it. 

Gilbert Murray has insisted that at the time of Jesus’ 
coming the world was suffering from a lack of nerve. It knew, 
but had not the courage to act. Beautiful dreams had capti- 
vated the thinking of many people. Divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood were happily recognized as glorious — 
ideals. The Stoics were convinced that human freedom should 
become a reality. hey openly denounced slavery as being 
contrary to nature. But they looked down upon the whole 
state of affairs from such a lofty height they refused to do 
anything about it. 

Not so Jesus! He saw and saved. He hoped and helped. He 
dreamed and did. He loved and lived. He saw the severity 
of mankind’s suffering, and gave himself in sacrificial service. 
He actually identified himself with the distressed, the dis- 
traught, the poor, and the downtrodden. He changed the 
destiny of all who received him into their hearts and lives. He 
made the most momentous decision the world has ever 
known. And to “as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.” 

In More Handles of Power Lewis L. Dunnington tells 
how in 1925 the Rev. Hiram Frakes walked into a courtroom 
in Pineville, Kentucky. The judge was dismissing a case 
because he had not secured sufficient evidence to convict the 
prisoner in a shooting feud. The shooting had occurred in 
“South America”—a local name for a tough section of the 
Kentucky mountains. ‘Ten miles square, it was a place where 
moonshine was made. There were no schools or churches 
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in the community. So-called “furriners” did not always return 
from a visit to this section. When Frakes told the judge he 
wanted to look “South America” over, the court warned him 
against being a fool. But the preacher went anyway. 

Frakes rode a coal train to the coal-mining town of Chenoa. 
When he arrived, three surly mountaineers looked him over 
suspiciously. Then they set out to spread word of his coming. 
It is a custom of the hills. Those of us who have lived in the 
mountains understand. But Frakes did not flinch. In an almost 
naive way he unfolded his plans to the ignorant men of the 
hills. Earnestly he pictured the advantages of a good school 
for their children. Things began to happen. A moonshiner, 
who proudly traced his ancestry back to Daniel Boone, was 
the first one to promise land. A second said, “Parson, I ain’t 
got no larnin’ and no land to speak of—only five acres—but 
half of it is yourn if you'll help our kids get an eddycation.” 

It was generally agreed that Bill Henderson was the tough- 
est man of the group. He had thirteen notches in his gun. He 
was known as the “King of the Moonshiners.” “Tough” is a 
modest word to describe him. But, strange as it sounds, Bill 
had a soft spot in his heart. He had a tender affection for his 
children. He wanted them to have an education. So Hender- 
son gave the whole sixty-eight acres of his farm to Parson 
Frakes. 

It was a start for this strange character with his strange 
plans. Frakes then roved about the country asking for finan- 
cial backing. All this occurred about twenty years ago. ‘Today 
“South America” is no longer a black spot in the state. It is 
Kentucky’s white spot. Most of the twelve hundred children 
in this section have been to school. Many of them have 
graduated and remained to help Parson Frakes realize his 
dream. Law and order, as is always true, have followed the 
school and church as natural by-products. 

The Henderson Settlement now has fourteen buildings. 
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There are a score of college-trained men and women on the 
staff. Mabel Henderson, daughter of outlaw Bill Henderson, 
was nine years old when Frakes ventured upon his experi- 
ment. She is now a teacher. When Frakes found her, she had 
never heard of George Washington, had never seen an 
electric light or a Christmas tree. But she was utterly devoted 
to her father. ‘That explains how she became the means of 
leading him to Christ’s way of living, before he was killed by 
one of the “’shiners”—a man who took advantage of the fact 
that Henderson no longer went armed. What deeply moved 
the whole countryside was that, as he lay dying, Henderson 
did not breathe a word of hatred: “He just said a prayer afore 
he went.” 

So Hiram Frakes gave his life away—and found it again! 
Our immediate decision may have no such dramatic results 
in so short a time, but it can be just as real. And if there are 
enough who will take Jesus seriously and really choose his 
way, the destiny of the world tomorrow will be analogous to 
what occurred. in Kentucky's “South America.” 

We make the decisions. Decisions make destiny. Destiny 
makes us. ; 
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We Will Accept Life's Great 


Commission 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel_—Mark 16:15 


urely this is the great commission of Jesus! Whatever else 

may be said about it, the “command” represents the 

deepest and most earnest desire of Christ. Here are his 
directions for everyone who has found life. 

The great commission is not a compulsion from without— 
the direction of an individual. It is an impulsion from within 
—the mighty power of a heavenly experience. All who 
receive divine life do go and give. They share God’s gift, 
because of the very nature of what they have received. 

The command must be this inclusive. In every invitation 
he gave, Jesus used language which included every individ- 
ual. “Come unto me, all yc that labour and are heavy laden,” 
was his magnetic appeal. The writer of the last book in the 
Bible caught this idea as the great revelation itself, “Whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of life freely.” Jesus had 
clearly enunciated his central purpose, “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
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I 


Here, therefore, is the great commission for Christians. It 
concerns the bringing of life to all people. Christ offers us 
the abundant life, life that is eternal and everlasting, and we, 
at least partly, understand how inevitable death is without 
it. 

The need for Christ is indescribably great. Most of the 
world has never received his gifts. Even in so-called Christian 
America approximately half the people are outside the 
Church. Of those who sustain some formal relationship to 
some particular church, at least half are unconcerned or un- 
interested. Even in this “religious” country there is a mission 
in which every genuine Christian not merely can participate, 
but will earnestly desire to have a part. 

How desperately we do need to bring this truth directly 
to our own hearts! Most of us are not aware of how sin 
constantly stalks through the community. We ought to be; 
we could be. There is enough to frighten any of us, but we do 
not gaze with open eyes. We have not grasped enough 
spiritual facts. It is difficult indeed for most of us to admit our 
indifference, because we are not willing to face it. 

A little while ago a friend related a most disturbing inci- 
dent. It had to do with a half-drunk stumbling into the junior 
department of a church school. In his crude way he declared 
that there were some children down the street who ought to 
be receiving the benefits of religious training. He offered to 
go himself and bring them if the people of that church school 
would accept them as their responsibility. He did bring these 
children to the school. ‘That was six years ago, and they are 
still attending. The church itself had simply passed them by, 
in just as real and tragic a way as the priest and the Levite had 
passed the wounded man on the road to Jericho. 

We may not use the same descriptive words as some of 
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our forefathers, but the painful facts concerning a lost world 
are as relevant as they ever were. Once we bitterly rebelled 
against the harsh language of such preachers as Jonathan — 
Edwards, who insisted that people should be warned of their 
spiritual dangers. Yet today the literal language of Jonathan 
Edwards in regard to hell is entirely in order in describing the 
world of which we are a part. No wonder he insisted that 
while some people seemed to think that it was an unreason- 
able thing “to fright persons to heaven,” he considered it 
“a reasonable thing to fright persons away from hell.” Cer- 
tainly the state of torment in which most of our world finds 
itself is too terrible for anyone to ignore. 

Look well at our so-called Christian America. In his notable 
Man and Society in Calamity Sorokin effectively quotes a 
newspaper story concerning the New Year celebration in 
1942. [he reporter's language is none too vivid. It could be 
duplicated for other years and other cities. But the particular 
time is significant. 


Young New Year 1942 occupied Boston last night in the gay- 
est, noisiest and wettest welcoming celebration Boston ever wit- 
nessed. . . . He [the New Year] literally floated on a tide of 
liquid refreshments that made history in Boston. Hotels, restau- 
rants, night spots, dance halls, taverns—all were jammed to the 
doors, the management turning away hundreds who had no res- 
ervations. The streets were packed with a celebration that re- 
sembled a combination of Christmas shopping, a Legion parade, 
and a Crimson football victory over Eli. Entertainment reached 
a new height. At the closing hour of 4 A.M., parking space under 
the tables was at a premium, a memento of the tendency to over- 
estimate the capacity for invigorating beverages. 


Sorokin writes this searching postscript to the newspaper 
account: “And all this on the night of the tragedy in the 
Philippines with thousands dying, cities being bombed.” 

Yet hosts of people are still not concerned about Jesus’ 
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commission for mankind. That is why the force of this com- 
mand escapes so many of us. Our hearts are not moved even 
by the moral collapse of our fellows. Here, for instance, is 
an incident which recently occurred. It sounds like an illus- 
tration from other days. Actually it is a tragic demonstration 
of contemporary spiritual failure. It concerns two young girls, 
one seventeen, the other fifteen. One of them was a mother, 
the other was expectant. During a series of special religious 
services they repented of their moral lapse, accepted the 
Christ, and pledged their devoted allegiance to the Saviour 
and his kingdom. ‘They expressed a desire to attend a particu- 
lar church. Then came the great tragedy. The minister of this 
parish learned that some of his members vigorously objected. 
He therefore announced that he could not receive these girls. 
He and his congregation “passed by on the other side,” while 
humanity was wounded—this time on the road to Jerusalem. 
Hear the great commission: “Go . . . and make disciples.” 
But how can we sincerely expect people to become disciples 
when we who profess to be friends of Christ do not accept 
them after they accept Christ? 

To be sure, there is nothing startlingly new about this 
attitude of unconcern and even of pharisaical superiority. 
More than a century ago Dr. Timothy Dwight, president of 
Yale, said of the people in the Ohio Valley: “They are not 
fit to live in regular society. ‘They are too idle; too talkative; 
too passionate; too prodigal; and too shiftless to acquire either 
property or character. ‘They are impatient at the restraints 
of law, religion, or morality; grumble about the taxes.” This 
is indeed a very interesting comment in the light of the fact 
that Ohio has sent more men to the White House than any 
other single state. As a matter of fact, more presidents have 
come from Ohio than from all New England, where ‘Timothy 
Dwight was speaking at that time. 

Listen to the commission: “Go . . . make disciples of all.” 
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No one is to be excluded—people from Ohio, from Asia and 
Europe, from across the tracks—wherever they are. Christ 
came that all might have life, and the exhortation to share 
that life is directed to each of us who has received it. 

Certainly it will cost something to carry out this command. 
Those who go on life’s greatest mission will not find things 
as comfortable as they otherwise might be. Jesus, however, 
never did promise ease and luxury to those who followed 
him. How frank he was! “The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

A popular writer has told us of a bishop who preached a 
sermon based on the statement of Paul found in I Corin- 
thians 6:9-10. He was pointing out that those who were soft 
could not inherit the kingdom of God. That is, of course, 
what Paul says in this letter. ‘The speaker made a stirring 
call to sacrifice and hardness. At the close of the message the 
minister said, “We are now going to take up a collection for 
something that will appeal to you all. We are going to take up 
a collection to put in new cushions.” So! While “the soft’ do 
not inherit the kingdom they were going to make worship as 
comfortable as possible. It only seemed a natural thing for 
the people to tax themselves in order to do this. As the 
writer adds, the real tragedy was that no one in the congrega- 
tion smiled. Certainly cushions are not sinful. But it is 
hardly the time to consider them when we are discussing the 
challenge of the cross! 

When we follow the light of heaven and start on our 
greatest mission, it will cost us much. A friend of Allan A. 
Hunter wrote from prison, “The fellows here are in need of 
sincere understanding and help from inside, on their level; it’s 
got to be simple, plain, and ‘on the square.’ One who is just a 
meddler o1 a goody-goody might just as well turn in his 
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cross to the scrap drive.” Here is contemporary, relevant 
truth for all those who follow Christ. 

The early Church considered the total welfare of other 
people. Its members treated their fellows as friends. Most 
of us have forgotten how, in its early life, Christianity ex- 
alted the command for the rich to “go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor.” And Jesus said, “Verily I say unto you, 
that a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven”; “Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of 
God.” As Sorokin points out: 


Christianity morally required one to share with others every- 
thing he had. In the early Christian communes—in Jerusalem, 
Corinth, Ephesus, “they had all things in common”; and when 
Ananias and Sapphira sold their property and kept a part of the 
money to themselves, Ananias was punished by God with death. 


In brief, Christianity did become the spokesman of the poor 
and the downtrodden. 

Then came the eighth century when the Christian Church 
grew to be the richest organization in Europe. The tendency 
to share progressively disappeared both from its formal teach- 
ings and from its practices. After the eleventh century the 
general economic system became somewhat improved, but 
the contrast between the rich and the poor grew still more. 
As a result the groups who carried over the early ideologies 
of Christianity were the heretical sects outside the Church. 
This is a warning to which those who are wise will give heed. 
Here is reason again for listening to the great command: “Go 
. . . preach the gospel.” This ancient commission is as vital 
and as modern as it ever was. 

Notice, too, how the commission was, and is, given in the 
present tense. We are to go now. There may be a tomorrow, 
but the immediate present is the time with which this com- 
mand deals. Conditions today demand immediate attention. 
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Our hope is in the grace and the spirit of Christ. We are 
indeed living in one of the greatest crises of human history. 
Mankind has actually “become the distorted image of its 
noble self.” ‘The crisis is everywhere. It “involves almost the 
whole of culture from top to bottom.” 

“Without the Kingdom of God,” as Sorokin says, “we are 
doomed to a weary and torturing pilgrimage from calamity to 
calamity, from crisis to crisis, with only brief moments of tran- 
sitory improvement for regaining our breath.” 

When a noted sociologist can talk like that, we begin to 
understand why the great commission speaks so urgently to 
our hearts. 


II 


But here is far more than a command. The remarkable 
fact is that these words are not spoken by one who sends us. 
He accompanies us. Though the verb in our text is “go,” 
Jesus also said, “And, lo, I am with you.” We do not go alone. 
The Christly God never commissions us to do anything in 
which he himself is not busily engaged at the very moment. 
In offering us himself, he offers us both his power and divine 
inspiration. 

George MacDonald once represented God as saying: “You 
must be strong with my strength and blessed with my bless. 
edness, for I have no other to give you.” God imparts to us 
his strength by giving us himself. He does something for us 
that we cannot do for ourselves. He makes all life over again. 

He makes us want to live by giving us a taste of real life. 
Dr. John Watson gratefully recalls how a distinguished 
scholar who used to sit in his church once said to him, “Your 
best work has been to put heart into men for the coming 
week.” That is what most of us earnestly desire. ‘This is 
precisely what the Christly Deity does for us in giving us 
his comradeship. 
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I can hear my Saviour calling, 

“Take thy cross and follow, follow me.” 

Where he leads me I will follow, 

Tl go with him, with him all the way. 
We go together—not alone! 

There is with God the power of the personal, but it is 
more than that. It is the divine power of the divine Person. 

_ This is the reason we are more than conquerors through him 
that loves us and who now gives himself to us. 

There are people who quickly give up hope. ‘There are 
others who do not want to surrender. Nevertheless they feel 
that life is futile and useless. There are many who are con- 
vinced the odds against them are too great. As a keen-minded 
Christian layman—a Doctor of Philosophy—said to me a 
little while ago, “Sometimes I feel that we are butting our 
heads against a stone wall.” Well, the task does often seem 
hopeless. We do feel a sense of futility when we face the 
future unless we have the presence and the power of the 
Christ. 

Some years ago China had sunk to so low a level that many 
of her best men despaired for her future. One of her patriots, 
Dr. Chang Po-ling, formed a “Suicides’ Pact” among a group 
of fellow patriots. The men agreed to commit collective 
suicide with the hope of shocking their country into doing 

- something for China’s regeneration. With a sense of futility 
eating out their hearts, this seemed to be the best they could 
do. Before Chang's plan could be put into effect, he happened 
to get hold of a New Testament. ‘The message of this strange 
book struck him with surprise. Here was teaching plus power. 
The book did not offer a set of dead precepts like his Con- 


fucian ethics, but as Chang said, it offered a spiritual force 
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to make “bad men into good men, hopeless men into radiantly 
hopeful men, the negative, beaten man into the positive, 
creative man.” Chang opened his heart to this power. The 
strength of Christ flowed into and transformed him. Instead 
of dying for China he decided to live for his country. 

As Stanley Jones reports, this he has amazingly done. He 

set up Nankai University at Tientsin, filling it with hopeful 
youth. At the beginning of the war the Japanese bombed the 
university. They doubtless thought the way to destroy China 
was to wreck her hope-bringing institutions. A man with less 
spiritual reserve would have been beaten, but Chang was 
not so easily defeated. He had learned the secret of a power 
greater than his own. He moved his university two thousand 
miles to Chungking. The Japanese bombed this newly built 
plant also, but he rebuilt it. His son, an aviator, was killed 
over Shanghai. Undaunted, Chang goes straight on, full of 
faith. 
_ Undoubtedly it is because this spirit has been introduced 
into new China that so far she has been able to stand the stag- 
gering blows rained upon her. No wonder many people be- 
lieve that she will emerge unbroken. China has some strong 
Christian leaders, and in their hearts there does truly seem 
to be the regenerating principle and power of Christ. 

Dr. Charles E. Raven, one of the intellectual and spiritual 
leaders of England, frankly tells us that though he attended 
church in his youth, he was not deeply touched by its 
message. His mind was troubled with too many questions. 
Numerous doubts assailed him. 

After leaving the university, he went for a visit with a 
friend of his college days, a man who had become a minister 
at Stoke-on-Trent. Raven writes that for brutal ugliness the 
town was worse than anything he had ever seen. Moreover he 
found his friend ill. The grim tragedy of this whole situation 
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oppressed him with a sense of misery. Yet, strangely enough, 
his friend, who had loved beauty, music, and all lovely things, 
was willing to live in this depressing place. 

But his friend was not alone. Walking with him in the 
midst of this fiery trial was the spiritual Christ. This explained 
the joy and quiet confidence in his face. In all his actions 
were sympathy and strength. His was a powerful purpose. 
Christ was actually alive and present with him, just as mani- 
festly he had been with the eleven disciples in the upper 
room. It was because of this experience that Raven passed 
from doubt to faith and gave himself to the divine cause with 
complete devotion. 


Ill 


So life’s great commission ushers us into the presence of a 
momentous fact—no one can force us to respond. Even 
though Christ offers his comradeship, the privilege of com- 
mitment is ours alone. Whether we find ourselves in the 
valley of indecision or on the mount of holy choice, ours is a 
sacred prerogative. We choose for ourselves. 

No one else can make our decision. Society has its char- 
acter determined by those who compose it. There is no such 
thing as the choice of a nation. By their very wills hosts of 
people give character and content to the purpose of the na- 
tional group. 

What, moreover, makes any decision so inspiring is that 
it is one of the heart as well as of the mind. In certain areas 
emotions are just as important as the intellect—if not more so! 
They give force, power, and a mighty drive to reason itself. 

Ola Winslow, writing of Jonathan Edwards, says, “Religion 
was his starting point and his goal. It was his element. In it 
he breathed and thought and came to life as a leader of men.” 
She goes on to add that, though he could speak vehemently, 
usually he was “a quiet-spoken teacher, and a kindly though 
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unsparing critic of men’s conduct in the light of their religious 
obligations.” He knew the true impulsion of emotions that 
run deep. 

There is an awful urgency about this matter. We have 
such a short time. Life will never permit us to ignore Christ. 
Yet if we fail now to accept him, the time will come when we 
will not want him as we now do. We will not care to serve 
him. The commitment of ourselves to this comrade who com- 
missions us is something that must be done while the tides of 
life give us the urgency to do so. “True religion is a powerful 
thing,” as Jonathan Edwards says, “a ferment, a vigorous 
engagedness of the heart.” We give ourselves to the Christ 
when we feel that power to offer ourselves under the mighty 
influence of his personal appeal. We answer, “Here am I.” 


This is the time; no more delay! 
This is the Lord’s accepted day; 
Come thou, this moment, at his call, 


And live for him who died for all. 
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The Kind of Evangelist I Should 
Like to Be 


Reaching forth unto those things which are before——Phil. 3:13 . 
I have kept the faith—Il Tim. 4:7 


elie is a subject which definitely suggests idealism. But 
why should we shrink from that, even in a day of dis- 
illusionment? Surely there is no one who anticipates becom- 
ing a good minister of Jesus Christ who has not at some time 
felt the noblest desires imaginable tugging at his heart. 

The word “idealism” is virile and quite sophisticated. ‘To 
be sure, it has been assaulted on the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. Thieves have robbed it of its richest meaning and 
left it for dead on the roadside. But it is still very much alive, 
and can say wonderful things to those capable of hearing! 

Of course no wise person expects to attain all his ideals. He 
who anticipates doing so has chosen standards that are too 
low. His goal is too near. His desires are too easily satisfied. 
No one can grow a soul as quickly as a mushroom springs up. 
Certainly no minister can attain great qualities in his pro- 
_ fession overnight. 

We may hurriedly make momentous decisions about what 
we want to become. Unhesitatingly we may pledge ourselves 
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to some high purpose, but it is impossible to develop great 
attributes in a flash. It takes long years to grow into anything 
worth becoming. 

But what of this fact? Though we may never reach the 
stars, they can show us the way. Furthermore, he who keeps 
the guiding lights of heaven in his vision will be far more 
certain to reach some worthy destination than he who ig- 
nores them. To change the figure slightly, let no man in the 
ministry be ashamed of “reaching for the stars” even though 
he never attains his goal. Rather let him be chagrined if he 
has anything less than perfection as his earnest desire for 
the kind of service he will render. Did not our Lord and 
Master exclaim, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect”? Surely nothing less than this 
is worthy of the co-worker with Christ. 

There are some of us in the ministry who are exceedingly 
eager to achieve a few great spiritual results before we die. 
We well know that most of these cannot be gained immedi- 
ately. We are not under any illusion of false hopes. But we 
are convinced that our objectives are worth the efforts of a 
lifetime, even if we achieve them only partially. 

Certainly the greatest spiritual results cannot be achieved 
quickly. We do not expect to arrive tomorrow or even the 
day after tomorrow, but we do want to keep ever brightly 
burning the hope of arriving sometime. Before the end of our 
earthly journey we would like to be able to say with Paul, 
“T have kept the faith.” Then we would join in Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “Prayer,” 

From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
But when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied.* 


1 From Selected Poems and Parodies of Louis Untermeyer. By permission 
of Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 
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I 


One capacity which some of us earnestly covet is that of 
“reasoning rightly.” We want to think with unclouded reason. 
This is not easy. Nevertheless, as proclaimers of the good 
news, we would like very much to be able to think with our 
minds instead of with our emotions. 

Some of us are eager to be able to reason out at least a few 
of the fundamental issues of life. There is a biblical verse 
which means much to us: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God . . . with all thy mind.” Everyone needs to develop in- 
tellectual ability to meet life with practical efficiency. No 
permanently fortunate results are possible in evangelistic work 
save for those who cultivate the capacity to think with all 
possible clarity. 

Manifestly this means having hospitable minds. Just as 
we happily receive friends in our homes, so we ought to 
welcome truth whenever it knocks on the door of our minds. 
Wise people furnish happy hospitality to every helpful idea. 
As a matter of fact, we ought to go out into the highways and 
byways looking for truth and inviting it to come home with 
us. Wise people also examine with perfect candor any teach- 
ing that promises to be helpful because of its accuracy, no mat- 
ter how directly it runs athwart their preconceptions. 

‘The evangelist should have a passion for intellectual power. 
That is why he should constantly sharpen his curiosity and 
seek to stimulate his interest in all kinds of facts. There are 
too many people who feel that most preachers have no real 
mental interests. ‘The justification for this idea is rather dis- 
concerting, Yet surely no one can effectively serve the Christ 
until he is eager to learn. He may not know a great deal, but 
he must be a devotee of truth. He must follow truth “like a 
sinking star beyond the utmost bounds of human thought.” 

Mental hospitality is a fundamental requisite of great living 
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and noble service, but much more than hospitality is required. 
Discrimination is imperatively necessary. All too often most 
of us are like people wandering in a department store, going 
from counter to counter, buying here and there without ask- 
ing or discovering what is really valuable. ‘Too many of us 
have lost our capacity to understand what is worth most. The 
ability to discriminate wisely is a requisite for anyone who 
chooses the best in books, ideas, ideals, or character. A wise 
choice alone will save us from sickening disappointment and 
regrettable failure. 

Consider what this ability to think would mean for us in a 
very practical way. It would involve at least these things: 
acquiring all possible facts, evaluating them correctly, and 
using them effectively. 

Anyone who is going to proclaim the gospel of Christ can- 
not possibly know too much. Every fact—note the word— 
will be of value to the evangelist. There is no minister who 
can be too scholarly in his training or too scientific in his ap- 
proach to his studies. One of the most serious handicaps in 
our profession is a lack of information, deficiency in scholarly 
training and scientific approach, in respect both to the prob- 
lems of our profession and to all of life. Even though we never 
have our desires answered, we ought to hunger and thirst for 
an encyclopedic grasp of facts. It is not enough to know the 
technique of the scholars or the methods of those who have 
learned the scientific art of preaching. We who ever expect 
to learn the art of proclaiming the best news the world has 
ever heard must know facts, facts, facts! 

I should like to be the kind of evangelist who is ever ob- 
serving, experimenting, and reasoning. ‘These three processes 
belong together. They alone can make one either thoroughly 
scientific or dependable in scholarship, whether great or small. 
There is no minister I know who thinks too clearly about 
things, none that I know who is too scientific. He may be 
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lacking in some other requisite and thus become unstable or 
unbalanced in his approach to life. But facts are never harm- 
ful. If we have the capacity to use them, they are of inesti- 
mable value. 

There is a place for emotions in religion, but emotions are 
harmful unless they are carefully guided by the highest kind 
of reason. After all, outside the mighty force of love, the 
most moving power that religion has is truth. 

The scientific approach involves honest criticism. Impera- 
tively important in any profession, it is the sine qua non of 
the Christian evangelist. It is popularly asserted that minis- 
ters are critical enough, but unfortunately display this char- 
acteristic in their personal relationships. Sometimes we are 
likely to think that this is especially true of young clergymen. 
Actually the tendency to criticize seems to be perennial. How- 
ever, it could be quite wholesome and most helpful if we 
turned it inward upon our own minds and hearts. The art 
of self-criticism could save us from hundreds of failures if we 
would only cultivate it wisely. Know thyself! ‘This is the 
pteacher’s task, and every Christian minister is an evangelist 
—a proclaimer of glad tidings. 

Clarity of thought will help us in other ways. ‘The highest 
kind of religion goes beyond observable facts, but it is always 
reasonable. It must always be both intelligent and ethical if 
it is Christian. When we are satisfied with anything less than 
these two characteristics we are incapacitated as co-workers 
with Christ. 

Only by means of clear thinking and righteous desires can 
we help people in all their social and personal problems. And 
this is a major part of our task. Entirely too many people are 
confused because we have not taught them the fundamentals 
of Christian truth. We have not assumed our responsibility. 

H. G. Wells writes of the difficulty he had in his first book- 


keeping examination. He was not able to balance his accounts. 
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Since time was slipping rapidly, he began to pray to God for 
help. But there was no answer. So he said to himself, “All 
right, God, don’t catch me praying again.” How completely 
he missed the purpose and nature of prayer! The Holy Spirit, 
who teaches us how to pray, is the friend of everyone. More- 
over, divine aid is freely offered us, but not by an unethical or 
an irresponsible Deity. God must act divinely if he remains 
divine. 

Any religion that is not characterized by mental integrity 
cannot possibly remain at peace. in a scientific world. We 
need to understand this for our own sakes, as well as for the 
sake of those we serve. 

We must accept intelligent and ethical guidance if we are 
to retain our self-respect, or effectively minister to others. 
Only so can we teach our hearers the meaning of Christianity, 
and that is one of our major tasks. 

We must know people too. This is far more, and much 
deeper, than the sordid curiosity of an unhealthy mind which 
revels in the mistakes, foibles, and sins of parishioners, or 
seeks to know them for their illustrative and other homiletic 
value. The true minister gains the kind of knowledge which 
the physician must have if he is going to diagnose properly 
and prescribe effectively. The evangelist who is able to reason 
rightly even when he plans his sermons has to know his peo- 
ple. He must know both their spiritual deficiencies and their 
Christian virtues. Only so can he deal with them as one who 
effectively ministers to them, for them, and with them. There 
may be a certain kind of objectivity about Christian preach- 
ing, but it is never cold and unfeeling. Ultimately, the desire 
of the Christly minister to help others becomes so deep, and 
his devotion to. Christ so ardent, that his heart burns within 
him. 

Our final objective, moreover, is always the kingdom of 
Christ. We cannot mean much to the kingdom unless we 
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know how to use efficiently all the materials at our hand as | 
well as how to work with others. 

Most important of all, however, the deeper purpose of the 
evangelist is to offer himself to the Holy Spirit. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, his task is essentially not to do but to be used. 
As unworthy as we are, this is the blessed experience that 
awaits every evangelist who really ministers in the spirit of 
Christ. Entirely too many have changed the words of Paul to 
read: “Let me be all things to all people, if by any means I. 
may get something from some.” 

If I am to be an effective minister, I must know the best 
methods. I cannot preach or even prepare to do so with one 
hand tied behind me. Eager to aid others, I will always keep 
the personal element above the mechanical. ‘That is why I 
want persons to be supreme in my thinking. Above all things 
some of us seek the guidance and fellowship of the God whom 
Christ revealed, for only thus can we find truth. 

Here is an old simple prayer, but it still has meaning: 


O use me, Lord, use even me, 

Just as thou wilt, and when, and where; 
Until thy blessed face I see, 

Thy rest, thy joy, thy glory share. 


II 
Again, I should like to be the kind of evangelist who is 


divinely daring. This means far more than merely being 
courageous. Of course nerve is important. It is easy to agree 
with Napoleon when he said that the only kind of courage 
that really counts is two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage. It is 
the kind we can depend on when courage is most difficult. 

Divine daring is vastly superior to this. This gives us the 
capacity to live as we ought and to say what we should, but it 
also makes us live and speak with words of love. 
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This daring gives us the courage to pay the price of a pro. 
phetic message. But, deeper than that, it gives us the strength 
to live prophetically. That is our supreme task. 

“Men of Athens,” exclaimed Socrates, “I hold you in the 
highest reverence and love; but I am going to obey God rather 
than you.” It still takes courage to talk like that in this modern 
age, in social life, shop, factory, or club, just as it did in an- 
cient Athens. 

There is an old story concerning the time when a certain 
monarch commanded one of the early Christians to recant 
and give up his devotion to Christ. ‘The king threatened to 
banish him if he refused. But the man replied with a smile, 
“You cannot banish me from Christ, for he said, ‘I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.’” The ruler angrily threatened, 
“T will confiscate your property.” The Christian replied, “My 
treasures are laid up on high, you cannot get them.” The 
monarch flew into a rage and exclaimed, “I will kill you!” 
The Christian answered, “I have been dead with Christ for 
fifty years, and my life is hid with Christ in God.” No wonder 
_ the ruler angrily confessed, “What can you do with such a 
fanatic?” 

I should like sometime to be able to put right, truth, and 
honor above my own safety or personal comfort. When the 
evangelist is truly Christian, he does just that. If we fail here, 
we have completely missed our task. 

Once Wilberforce rose to speak in the House of Commons. 
“Ah,” sneered one of the members, “the honourable and re- 
ligious gentleman!” Who can doubt that stung Wilberforce 
to the quick? Fortunately, however, he had given his heart 
to God. How, therefore, could any man harm him? 

“Though an host should encamp against me, my heart shall 
not fear: though war should rise against me, in this will I be 
confident. . . . Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and 
he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.” He 
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does give us strength when we unreservedly commit ourselves 
to him. 

In the Minutes of Several Conversations Between the Rev. 
John Wesley and the Preachers in Connexion with Him there 
appears this question: “In what view may the Methodist 
Preachers be considered?” ‘The answer would hardly be con- 
sidered appropriate today: “As messengers sent by the Lord, 
out of the common way . . . to supply . . . lack of service 
towards those who are perishing for want of knowledge: and 
above all, to reform the Nation by spreading Scriptural Holi- 
ness over the land.” What a contrast indeed that is to one 
of the popular ways of choosing so-called religious leaders to- 
day! All too frequently we want men who will not be offen- 
sive. Then we send them where they will have sense enough 
“to get along with people,” though it is often true, as every 
sophisticated observer knows, that many people daily compro- 
mise with honor and righteousness. It has never been easy to 
be a prophet. It certainly is no less difficult now than it was 
in Wesley’s day. Nevertheless the Christian evangelist has 
no right to stand in the pulpit unless he is going to represent 
the truth as he sees it. 

It is also just as true that he has no right to say things which 
he would not say with any individual when only the two are 
together, in home, in office, or on the street. The Christly 
minister will not compromise truth. He will not be afraid. He 
will not run. But he says in the pulpit only what he would 
say to some man who has embarrassed the church when, in 
his office or at his home, he stands with his arm around his 
shoulder. He says the thing that ought to be spoken, but he 
always says it with affection and deep concern. 

I have heard some ministers preach about hell. I got the 
impression that they would be awfully happy if I went to hell. 
In fact they seemed in a hurry to get me there! But there are 
a few preachers who have preached about hell with broken 
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hearts and misty eyes, sometimes with tears rolling down their 
cheeks. ‘They knew that our world was going to hell, but it 
broke their hearts. They would not preach a superficial gospel, 
the kind that Barth and Brunner have shown us is so ineftec- 
tive and untrue. They dared to speak the truth, but they 
spoke it with Christly affection. Theirs was—is—divine dar- 
ing. It is the kind of courage the Christian minister must 
always demonstrate. 


III 
If I were the kind of evangelist I should like to be, I would 


be spiritually sensitive. That is a glorious text from Ezekiel 
which says: “I sat where they sat.” No one is worthy of being 
a minister of Christ unless he is willing to put himself in the | 
place of others, to feel with them, to see with them, to under- 
stand as they understand. . 

Please note that the phrase is “spiritually sensitive.” I did 
not say merely “sensitive.” Sensitive people probably destroy 
more churches and give clergymen more trouble than any 
other group to whom we are sent to minister. The marked 
capacity of many people in our churches to have their feelings 
easily hurt will break a minister’s heart over and over again. 
And yet those of us who professionally have so much trouble 
with sensitive individuals all too frequently become so sensi- 
tive ourselves that we degenerate into a state of sinfulness. 
The insignia of too many preachers consist of a chip on each 
shoulder, and skin which is thinner than prewar nylon hose. 

To be spiritually sensitive is a long sea mile from this. 
Indeed it is just the antithesis. It is the capacity to feel with 
others. 

The evangelistic office, which includes personal counseling, 
demands the fine art of gracious understanding and the ability 
to put ourselves in the place of others. Without this, one is 
seriously lacking in the art of ministering to others. 
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Of Jesus it was written, “He was moved with compassion.” 
A preacher who cannot be moved by pity and compassion, 
and whose heart is not tender with Christly care, may stand 
in the pulpit of a Christian church and deliver a message that 
is scholarly and even scintillatingly brilliant, but he is not a 
messenger of the Christ, nor is he making much contribution 
to the kingdom of heaven. 

Some of us can never forget a story Captain Connelly told 
a number of years ago. It was during those days when we 
heard so much of the sufferings of the Armenians. The cap- 
tain had charge of a large number of orphans in the Near 
East. As he walked through the warehouse one evening to 
see that everything was in order, he heard a little girl sniffing. 
She was obviously trying to hold back her tears, but she 
could not. Connelly asked, “What is the matter, dear? Are 
you cold?” 

“No,” she replied, “I’m not cold.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

“No, I have had enough to eat.” 

“What is the matter, my dear?” 

“I want somebody to love me.” 

Everybody is hungry for love. All of us are eager for under- 
standing. All of us want somebody else to care for us. The 
greatness of Christ was that he loved everybody. God so loved 
the world that he gave! Jesus so loved that he died—not for 
one nation, not for one race, not for one social group, but for 
humanity everywhere. 

Some of us realize that we are far from that experience. 
Nevertheless, someday we should like to have a heart as big 
as the world and one that could really bleed for all mankind. 


IV 
Yes, if I were the kind of evangelist I should like to be, I 


would have at least something of the spirit of Christly sacri- 
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fice. With humility and shame I confess that I am selfish. Just 


as selfish as most of my contemporaries! But real Christianity 
makes one increasingly like Christ, and no one is Christly who 
is not sacrificial. The highest this world knows is Christ, and 
we become his true ministers only when his spirit pervades 
our entire personality. 

Evelyn Underhill once said that a saint “is a human crea- 
ture devoured and transformed by love; a love that has dis- 
solved and burnt out those instinctive passions—acquisitive 
and combative, proud and greedy—which commonly rule the 
lives of men.” ‘The Christian evangelist should at least long 
to be that kind of saint! 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell once told of a poor fisherman who 
took him across the bay to see a dying man. ‘The fisherman 
apologized when at last they got to his house, cold and wet, 
because the hot tea that he offered Grenfell had neither sugar 
nor milk. ‘The physician said that in the room there were sev- 
eral children, partly grown up, and miserably clad. In the attic 
he found an old fisherman dying of cancer of the throat, and 
his wife, blind with cataracts, crooning from her broken heart 
over the partner of her life. After doing what he could, he 
came down the ladder which served for the stairs and asked 
his friend whether this was his father. 

“Only a neighbor,” he replied. 

“How long has he been in your house?” Grenfell asked. 

“About a year,” was the reply. 

“Do they pay anything for their food?” 

“They have nothing to pay.” 

Then Grenfell asked, “Why do you do it, seeing that you 
and your children are so much in need.” 

The man looked into Grenfell’s face and said, “What 
would you do, doctor?” 

Is that not a reflection of the glory which shone in the face 

of Jesus Christ? Surely that spirit is deathless! It is a part of 
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the glory which broke into the world nineteen hundred years 
ago. It is a symbol of the eternal beauty of religion which, be- 
cause of its very nature, will last forever and ever. Those who 
live in that way catch the gracious spirit which makes us good 
ministers of Jesus Christ. Dare any of us do less than earnestly 
seek by prayer, study, and service to become increasingly like 


that? 
O Lord and Master of us all: 


Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine! 
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